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DONNA SUMMER’s return to the chart tops with She Works 
Hard for the Money is history by now. Let’s hear it for pro- 
ducer Michael Omartian who had the sense to cut her loose on 
what she does best: belt out numbers that make you want to 
dance. Nobody can get you on your feet as fast as Donna. 


SHALAMAR (Jeffrey Daniel, Jody Watley, Howard Hewett) 
have that English new wave air on their new Solar LP The 
Look. Maybe that’s because they’ve become a supergroup in 
England, and Daniel (he’s got the funny hair) a pop idol. Thei 
very fine album may bring them similar status here. 
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DIANA ROSS has made her strongest bid 


for pop-rock mainstream success with her 
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* THE CRUSADERS (below right), once a 


» new RCA album, Ross (right). Though it 


: has the most R&B sound: the sizzling 
. “Up Front.” 


_ Thrill,” all seductively sung. 


/works the jazz side of The Crusaders’ 
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may disappoint fans who’d prefer more 
soul from the Detroit lady, its sophisti- 
cated sheen will please others. Best cut 


quartet, then a trio, are now a duo, since 
the departure of drummer Stix Hooper. 
Keyboardist Joe Sample (left) and tenor- 
man Wilton Felder carry on with a new 
MCA album, Ghetto Blaster, that finds 
them surrounded with fresh talent. Both 
men also have recent solo albums of note 
on the MCA label. Sample’s The Hunter 


nature, dappled with lyricism and touches 
of exotica. Felder’s Gentle Fire comes 
down harder on the funk and blues 
elements that made the band R&B favor- 
ites. The LP’s vocal cuts feature A Taste 
of Honey (Janice Johnson and Hazel 
Payne), sounding considerably hotter 
than on their own undertakings. 


CHERI (below) is two young ladies—Roz 
Hunt (in front) and Amy Roslyn—who 
make some of the sexiest dance music 
around. Roz is the daughter of former 
disco diva Geraldine Hunt, who co-pro- 
duced their new LP on 21/PolyGram 
Records. These American girls have the 
sensuous, satin-sheet sound of much 
European dance music. Among the 
hottest cuts are ‘‘Working Girl’’ (yes, that 
kind), ‘‘Love Stew,”’ ‘‘Do it for a 
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| DUCK ROCK, from Malcolm 
| McLaren (Island Records), is 
a global tour of a variety of 
dance music, most of it 
black or black-influenced. 


turn to page 20 
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Roots Of Destiny 


e strides towards you 
with the saunter of a 
young man, although 
he’s in his early fifties. 
His face is lean, Hershey 
brown and devoid of 
wrinkles. His eyes are clear 
and full of sparkle. They de- 
mand you pay attention. His 
smile takes the sting out of 
his wry and insightful 
humor. Charm. His hands 
broadcast his healthy living 
of life and make you eager 
to know him. 

Robert Guillaume, best 
known as “‘Benson’’ was 
born and lived in St. Louis 
until his early twenties. The 
love and care of his grand- 
mother shaped his life—his 
mother struggling with alco- 
holism and his father un- 
known to him. 

Robert sang opera around 
the world, dreaming of be- 
coming the first black tenor 
at the Met. Broadway 
brought him great recogni- 
tion for ‘“‘Golden Boy,”’ 
‘*Purlie’’ and a Tony nom- 
ination for Nathan Detroit 
in “Guys and Dolls.’’ He 
left Broadway in 1977 and 
has been nominated for an 
Emmy three consecutive 
years for his TV role as 
‘““Benson.’’ His production 
company, Guillaume/Margo 
is the executive producer of 
“‘The Wonderful World of 
D.C. Collins,’’? a TV movie 
starring Gary Coleman and 
Bernie Casey. 

Robert Guillaume is a 
singer, writer, dancer, actor, 
comedian, producer, polit- 
ical activist and a nourisher 
of dreams for mankind. He 
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GUILLAUME 


is definitely a man of many 
faces and a person of deep 
emotions. 

PLAYERS: When did you 
realize you wanted to be an 
artist and entertainer? 
GUILLAUME: Well, I always 
wanted to sing, and always 
did sing. To a person 
smarter than myself, that 
would have been evidence 
enough. But I, like a lot of 
other people—ordinary 
people—got caught up in 
what other people said I 
ought to do. The smartest 
thing I ever did was to say I 
was going into showbusi- 
ness. I started out to be an 
accountant. 

PLAYERS: Was your decision 
to become an entertainer 
simple or was it a long pro- 
cess of discovery? 
GUILLAUME: It wasn’t any 
mystery, I just didn’t pay 
heed to the signals. People 
say, ‘‘Ok, you may want to 
be a musician,. but make 
sure you go to school and 
have something to fall back 
on.’’ Now I am not here to 
quarrel with that philosophy 
but, I don’t think it holds a 
grain of truth. 

Most people do things be- 
cause somebody else said 
this is the way they ought to 
do it. I found out that I 
couldn’t be anybody’s ac- 
countant even though I had 
a certain facility for toting 
up figures and understand- 
ing ledgers and stuff like 
that. I went to New York 
and tried to get a couple of 
jobs—one was at Beneficial 
Finance and the man took 
two looks at me and said, 


BY C. TILLERY BANKS 
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said, ‘‘Son, you don’t belong here.”’ 
That man actually did mea favor. 
PLAYERS: Had you already made up 
your mind in St. Louis to become an 
entertainer? 
GUILLAUME: Actually, I didn’t decided 
to become an entertainer until I went 
to New York. Once I got my first pro- 
fessional job in show business, I never 
took any other kind of job. 
PLAYERS: What kind of musical train- 
ing did you have? 
GUILLAUME: I started out singing clas- 
sical music as opposed to singing pop, 
rhythm & blues or rock & roll. The 
reason I decided to do that was I had 
fallen for the line that if you wanted to 
succeed the best thing you could do for 
yourself was ‘‘self improvement.”’ 
Now at the time, ‘‘self improvement’’ 
was a term which covered a lot of soul- 
less things. It meant we could finally 
do something about all those things 
that white people didn’t like about us. 
Starting back, way back, early in the 
20th century, we found out how to 
press our hair, how to lighten our skin 
.. . and after the war, because of the 
GI bill of rights, the government edu- 
cated a lot more of us than would have 
normally been educated. The first 
thing we did was head off to the col- 
leges and to the whole self improve- 
ment idea. And part of the self im- 
provement idea was that you moved 
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A pensive Guillaume on the set of ‘‘Benson.’’ 
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Ge 
| was never 


Out to make 
white people 
like me. And 
If | didn’t 
want black 


people to look 
at the screen 
and wince, it 


was up to 


; me.’’ 
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up from being a Baptist. You tried to 
get as far up the religious ladder as you 
could. 

So, black people became Catholics; 
they became Episcopalians. And we 
were all doing the social upward 
mobility trip, and part of that was 
people saying, “I don’t want to hear 
any more spirituals. I don’t want to 
hear any more niggah music.’’ Fortun- 
ately, not many black people bought it. 
I was one of the ones who bought the 
idea. So becoming a Catholic, I mean 
when I got ready to sing, what else 
could I sing but classical music? 

It was also during this time that 
people cut their hair very short and I’m 
still addicted to that. You cut your hair 
very short so that people couldn’t see 
the naps in it. Somehow that’s self im- 
provement! Everybody was incensed 
when the afro came in because white 
people (as if they didn’t already | 
know), finally found Out that our hair | 
was kinky. This group of people who 

went through the whole self improve- 

ment trip wanted to know: what did 

we go through all this for, for you all 

{0 come around here and wear these | 
afros! Really, what is an afro, except a 
longer version of the way our hair is? | 
At any rate, all these things were a self | 
improvement so I went and learned 
how to sing classical music. i 
PLAYERS: Were there any positive 
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things that came out of your ‘“‘self im- 
provement’’ period? 
GUILLAUME: I learned to read notes 
reasonably well and I could sing in a 
classical manner; so it enabled me to 
get on Broadway because I could sus- 
tain notes. I could sing loud, long and 
high and that’s what it was all about. 
PLAYERS: Let’s go on to your Broad- 
way experiences. What are some of the 
things you have done? 
GUILLAUME: Well, I usually remember 
them in some sort of chronological 
order. The first thing I did was ‘‘Free 
and Easy,”’ we did that in Europe and 
were going to bring it back to New 
York, but it folded in Paris. That en- 
abled me to get my twenty weeks of 
employment, which entitled me to 
draw twenty weeks of unemployment. 
So I hung on in New York—then I 
hung around in New York. The next 
thing I did was on Broadway. It was a 
revival of ‘‘Finian’s Rainbow.’ But 
I’ve done a lot of productions: ‘‘Bye 
Bye Blackbird,’’ ‘“Tambourines to 
Glory,’’ ‘‘Porgy and Bess,’’ ‘‘Purlie.”’ 
The last thing I did on Broadway was 
*‘Guys and Dolls.”’ 
PLAYERS: As a television star looking 
back on Broadway, what would be 
your thoughts about it? 
GUILLAUME: I wish I would have 
applied myself better. I wish I had 
really been free enough in my own 
mind to pursue some of the things that 
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stand me in good stead today. I could 
have learned how to act—I was just 
acting and existing off of raw ability 
and guts and the arrogance to just 
stand on the stage and do it. 

PLAYERS: Since you were so into ‘“‘self 
improvement’? I’m_ surprised you 
didn’t apply yourself more. 
GUILLAUME: Well, I must admit that in 
all of this I have always been very lazy. 
I mean, I can be out-worked by almost 
anybody. I believe I can out-think a lot 
of people but a whole lot of people 
can—and have—out-worked me. 
PLAYERS: You are one of the few 


blacks working in television now. Was 


**Soap’’ your first experience with tele- 
vision on any long term basis? . 
GUILLAUME: Yes. I had only done 
guest shots before, going way back to 
1968. 

PLAYERS: Then your first featured tele- 
vision role was Benson—the role of the 
butler on ‘‘Soap.’’ How many people 
were in the cast of ‘‘Soap’’? 
GUILLAUME: Well, I think most of the 
time there were twelve or thirteen. 
PLAYERS: Of that cast, you are the 
only one who has a successful series on 
television now. You were the only 
black on that show. How did you feel 
about Benson when you played him as 
the butler? 

GUILLAUME: I felt that it was a role 
that I could portray accurately. I was 
aware that black people needed to feel 


that we did not have to play butlers 
and maids anymore. I was aware that 
white people had no such feelings. I 
was aware that it was a dangerous role. 
It was dangerous in the sense that 
any moment, any day, any word could 
be misconstrued. Any movement, any 
look could be misconstrued both by 
whites and by blacks. My bottom line, 
however, was that I possessed the 
accuracy of feeling of how servants felt 
towards masters and that this would 
come shining through. 
PLAYERS: Describe Benson. 
GUILLAUME: He is a strong individual. 
He isn’t anybody’s patsy—as most 
people who are in jobs that we call ser- 
vice jobs are not. A lot of our mothers 
and fathers put their sons and 
daughters through school with these 
kinds of jobs. They had to be very 
strong to do this. Though I was aware 
of all the problems inherent in doing 
the part, I felt that my own sense of 
myself and my own accuracy and sense 
of truth of who Benson is would over- 
ride any complaints. And I think for 
the most part it has. 
PLAYERS: Well, your task certainly 
doesn’t seem an easy one. Did it strike 
terror in your heart to have to keep 
your own integrity of Benson as you 
saw him among so many other char- 
acters in the show? Was that easy for 
you? 
GUILLAUME: It was easy for me to do 
in the sense that when I was doing it I 
had absolutely no fear. Now when I 
wasn’t being given enough for my ego, 
I would get mad. I would get angry. I 
would have fights and arguments with 
the producers and so forth, as any 
actor would because the ego was in- 
volved. Sometimes, I may have been 
too vehement. 
PLAYERS: We found what you did with 
Benson interesting because Benson at 


first was a butler, then in the second 


phase of Benson he was... . 
GUILLAUME: Head of household 
affairs at the governor’s mansion. 
PLAYERS: How did you manage to go 
from ‘‘Soap’’ to your own series? 
GUILLAUME: My own assessment of it 
is that from the beginning I put into 
Benson, not the mind of a domestic, 
but the mind of a man, the mind of a 
man whose horizons were as broad as 
anyone else’s. And so the audience 
constantly knew that Benson was 
bigger than his job. No one ever asked 
me to play a neuter and I did not play 
a neuter. 
PLAYERS: As black people, we are 
often taught to be nice, thoughful, and 
really not to think of ourselves—not to 
make ‘‘waves.’’ But you did speak out 
and even held out. It seems that your 
strength worked for you—how was 
that? 
GUILLAUME: I’m not about black and 
turn to page 64 
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we at PLAYERS have decided to present three 
sensual quéens. Two of them, Christina de Lima. 
and Anna Marig Dumas, appeared on our pages this 
past yeaf to a thunderous response. /he third. 
another PLAYERS discovery, centergirl Camella 
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Brazilian sizzler, 
Christina de Lima, 
was photographed 

by eagle eyed 
British photograph- 
er, Donald Milne, 
and has been one 
of the most popular 
models ever to 
grace our cover 
and centerfold. 
Christina, a COoSmic 
doll in any 
language, Is 
involved in an 
active modeling 
career which has 
taken her away 
from her lively 
Brazilian turf and 
placed her form 
and face on some 
of the hottest 
magazines in 
Europe. 
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MUSIC 


from page 5 


McLaren, formerly a rock producer 
(Sex Pistols) leads a _ presumably 
authentic excursion from Harlem 
(double dutch) to Santo Domingo 
(merengue), Cuba, Soweto, Botswana, 
Swaziland, and back to New York for 
some ‘“‘break’’ rapping from the 
World’s Famous Supreme Team. 
Most notorious stop is the scratch mix 
of the ‘‘Buffalo Gals’’ square dance, a 
novelty hit single. One might wish for 
a little less vocal interference from Mc- 
Laren himself, but it’s a fascinating— 
and lively—survey. 


DEBUT OF THE MONTH: 
Marilyn Scott's Without 
(Mercury Records) is her second LP, 
but since the first (on another label) 
vanished without a trace, this could be 
considered a debut—and a pleasing 
one. She has the supple phrasing of a 
jazz vocalist coupled with a soul 
singer’s fire. The music she performs is 
tasty jazz-R&B fusion, with slick pro- 
duction from guitarist-singer Michael 
Sembello (‘‘Maniac’’), and solos from 
Yellowjackets’ Russ Ferante (key- 
boards) and Robben Ford (guitar). 


RECOMMENDED FUNK: The 
S.O.S. Band’s On the Rise (Tabu Rec- 
ords) puts modern technology at the 
service of old-fashioned soul for a stir- 
ring workout of mid-tempo funk, fiery 
dance grooves, ballads. The popular 
Atlanta outfit has been around long 
enough to know how to tailor their 
sound to current fashions (electronics 
are used, sparingly) without sacrificing 
their power. The eight-son LP spot- 
lights the passionate vocalizing of 
Mary Davis, the brimstone-spitting 
horns, and at least one classic dance 
track, “‘Just Be Good to Me.”’ 

Sly and the Family Stone’s Ain’t 
But the One Way (Warner Bros. 
Records) remains deliberately, stub- 
bornly behind the times. This is the 
funk innovator’s first LP in several 
years, but it seems to be passing un- 
heralded. Probably because there are 
no video-game bleeps, no computer- 
ized drum machines, not even any 
synthesizers. The main keyboard is a 
funky organ. It would be a pity if this 
exceptionally entertaining album were 
ignored just because it’s not fashion- 
able. The fact that it could have been 
made in the late ’70s only underlines 
the timelessness of Sly Stone’s music. 


RECOMMENDED _ FUSION: 


Ronnie Laws’ Mr. Nice Guy (Capitol 


Records) shows he’s just that: a genial 
host who can bring together jazz, funk 
and pop R&B and make them interact 
like old friends. This is a pleasantly 
zippy album, with lots of vocals from 
Laws. Like many instrumentalists 


Warning 


turned singers he elects to keep his 
warbling light and understated. His 
tart saxophone playing enhances the 
accompaniments, and he also gives the 
keyboards a workout. The occasional 
electronics touches only complement 
the sassy overall sound. 
RECOMMENDED ROMANCE: 
The Manhattans had a Top Ten hit re- 
cently with ‘‘Crazy,’’ which was a little 
more uptempo than most of their 


material. It’s on their new album, For- 


ever By Your Side (Columbia Rec- 
ords), where it sounds just as good as it 
did as a 12-inch.single. But it’s the ex- 
ception, not the rule, on the LP, which 
is mostly the buttery romantic ballads 
that made the Manhattans a super- 
group in the first place. They’ve been 
putting couples in a mating mood for 
nineteen years now, and this LP con- 
tinues the good work. 


RECOMMENDED REGGAE: 
Dennis Brown’s The Prophet Rides 
Again (A&M Records) lays out the 
two parts of his musical personality: 
the reggae crooner and the American- 
style Jamaican soul singer. The first 
side of the LP is a fairly successful bid 
to cross over to pop-R&B. But you 
may feel you haven’t heard the real 
Dennis Brown until you hear Side 
Two, which is much closer to his 
reggae roots. He seems more at home 
with the Rastafarian imagery (and 
beat) of songs like ‘‘Historical 
Places,’’ ‘‘Shashamane _§Living,”’’ 
‘Storms Are Raging.”’ 

Admirers of The I-Threes, the late 
Bob Marley’s backup singers, will be 
glad to know they’re recording to- 
gether again. Rita Marley, Judy 
Mowatt and Marcia Griffiths have a 
12-inch, 45 rpm _ single (Shanachie 
Records) of two songs—‘‘Music for 
the World”? and ‘‘Many Are Called.”’ 
Calling The I-Threes backups is only 
technically correct. They were no 
shadows, but an essential part of Mar- 
ley’s music, three powerful personali- 
ties with careers of their own. Let’s 
hope that an I-Three s album follows 
soon. 


RECOMMENDED BLUES: Po’ 
Lightin’ (Arhoolie Records) is Light- 
ning Hopkins recorded in Berkeley in 
1969 with a modest rhythm section. 
Ten cuts, including classics like ‘‘Mojo 
Hand,” . “‘Hello Central,’ ‘‘Little 
Girl.’ The sound is quite good and 
Lightning, though nearing the end of 
his career (he died at 70 in 1982), was 
in fine form. It’s astonishing how 
much music was contained in one 
acoustic guitar, one old man’s voice. 
Fans of the legendary Mississippi blues 
genius will want to add this disc to 
their collections, and it should be man- 
datory listening for youngsters who 
don’t know what the blues are all 
about. turn to page 21 
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Complete your Players collection and 
bring it up to date with these recent issues. 
Send $2.75 each. Please include 50c for 
each copy ordered to cover postage. 
Be sure to include your name and 
address and indicate by issue number and 
and month which issues you are ordering. 
Send check or money order to 
PLAYERS, Back Issue Dept. 

8060 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90046 


“Man, I haven't had any sex in so long until I | | - “Besides the fact that we're both uglyas hell, 
have forgotten what rt tastes like.” what else do we have im common?” 


‘Tt’s indecent, but it isn’t much of “Can't you just kiss it and make at well2” 


an exposure.” 
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RECOMMENDED JAZZ: James 
Newton (Gramavision Records) stars 
the super-talented young flutist—per- 
haps the best of his generation—is a 
program of elegant mainstream cham- 
ber jazz. Newton leads a forty-carat 
collection of peer musicians, including 
pianist Anthony Davis, whose raptur- 
ous improvs are highlights, and Jay 
Hoggard (vibes), John Blake (violin), 
Slide Hampton (trombone), Cecil 
McBee (bass), Billy Hart (drums). The 
accent is on rhapsodic lyricism, but 
with a steady pulse. Of the five tunes, 
one is a Classic, Billy Strayhorn’s 
‘‘Daydream,”’ the rest originals. 

Ella Fitzgerald can be sampled on a 
couple of new Pablo releases at two 
distinct moments in her career. Ella a 
Nice, on the Pablo Live series, presents 
her in 1971, at her formidable peak, at 
a theater in Nice, France, with trio ac- 
companiment. Speak Love, recorded 
in March, 1983, is a duet album with 
guitarist Joe Pass. There’s no denying 
that she was in stronger voice twelve 
years ago, when this generous helping 
(almost thirty minutes per side) of 
standards was taped. These days the 
top and bottom of her voice aren’t 
what they used to be, but her musi- 
cianship, her expressive powers, are 
undimmed. Pass, of course, is fabu- 
lous, and the two of them have a very 
special chemistry. 


RECOMMENDED DANCE: 
Yello’s You Gotta Say Yes to Another 
Excess (Elektra Records) is for the 
dancer looking for a different beat. It’s 
from the German techno-pop heart- 
land of Kraftwerk and Falco, though 
lyrics are in English. The trio (lead 
singer is Dieter Meier) communicates 
intensely via drum machine and 
Vocoder, and much of what they say is 
sexy and faintly sinister. There’s a cer- 
tain amount of aimless water-treading 
on the album, but the highlights, in- 
cluding the disco hit ‘“‘I Love You,”’ 
are hot stuff. 


AFRO-POP: Juluka may not be 
South Africa’s only integrated band, 
but it’s the only one with an album in 
this country: Scatterlings (Warner 
Bros. Records). There are three blacks 
and three whites (one a woman) in the 
band, which is probably an anti-apar- 
theid statement in itself. The instru- 
mentation is rock, the harmonies 
European, but the rhythms are mostly 
Zulu (as are some of the lyrics). Some 
of the songs are reminiscent (pleas- 
antly) of the Anglo-American folk 
rock of the ’60s-’70s. The strongest 
numbers are those most closely tied to 
Zulu origins. No overt protest, just the 
kind inherent in the title cut and ‘““Two 
Humans on the Run.”’ ‘‘Juluka,”’ by 
the way, is Zulu for sweat. 

—Jared Rutter 


THE CARING & SHARING LETTERS MAGAZINE 


If you’ve ever wanted to speak out about anything, ask a question or relate 
an experience to share with others, now’s the time to act. Is it your chil- 
dren, marriage, dating, loving, work, play, neighbors, health, sex, money, 
fashion? RELATIONSHIPS invites you to address a general letter to its 
readers for their interest and comment or a specific letter addressed to 
any member of our professional panel for their response. 


RELATIONSHIPS PROFESSIONAL PANEL 


_] PHILIP BROCKINGTON 
MONEY—Gen. Mgr. Public 
Services Federal Credit Union 


L] CAROL EVANS CONNER 
CHILD ABUSE—Director West 
Blvd. Child Development Ctr. 


L] DR. ROLAND JEFFERSON 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR—Practic- 
ing psychiatrist and author 


|| JURDINE KEEBLE MSW 
SPECIAL EDUCATION—Consul- 
tant for child care institutions 


|] CHERYL THOMPSON 
BEAUTY—Beauty and fashion 
expert, men and women 


L] DR. JAMES MAYS 
HEALTH—Practicing cardio- 
logist, internist and author 


_] THOMASINA M. REED 
LEGAL MATTERS—Practicing 
attorney at law 


|] JUNE GATLIN 
ASTROLOGY —Private consul- 
tant astrology, parapsychology 


-] MARVA ANDERSON, MSW — 
GOV'T PROGRAMS—President 
Assn. of Black Social Workers 


L] ELIZABETH WILSON 
DATING—Director of New 
Dawn 3rd World Dating Serv. 


|] CYNTHIA WILLARD 
TRAVEL—Consultant for 
Miracle Mile Travel Service 


L] CHARLENE WILLIAMS— 
WEATHERS 
MARRIAGE—Parenting train- 
ing, marriage & sex consultant 


REWARD 


You'll get a free subscription to RELATIONSHIPS if your letter is 
selected for publication, and a $100 cash bonus if it is selected as the 
cover letter. But the real fun and reward is in the writing itself, getting 
something off your chest and then reading the reaction to your corre- 
spondence, from the professionals, from other readers. Tell your story 
fully. Letters of any length (within reason) will be considered. Your 
name will not be used. Only your initials will appear. Only letters pub- 
lished will be answered. All letters become the property of the pub- 
lisher and none can be returned. 


ADDRESS YOUR LETTER TO: 


RELATIONSHIPS MAGAZINE, 

8060 MELROSE AVENUE, 

LOS ANGELES, CA 90046 

If you are directing your letter to a member of our professional panel, 
write the name of the panel member on the face of your envelope 
(ATTN: Name of Panel Member). If it is a general letter to our readers, 
simply write this on the face of your envelope—ATTN: EDITOR. 


SWEET DREAMS 


I would just like to commend you on 
the super layouts of your models, like 
Miss Eugenia and Ester and Kareka. 
But the one who drives me wild is your 
September issue centergirl, miss Caro- 
line. | think she shows how really 
beautiful our black women are. 

I am now stationed in the USAF 
base here in Grand Forks, N.D., but 
soon will go overseas. It gives me and 
the other guys here something to look 
forward to when PLAYERS displays a 
woman like Miss Caroline since there 
ain’t many sisters up here. We give 
PLAYERS and your photographers a 
salute—and a special salute to that 
dreamgirl Miss Caroline—we send her 
our hearts, with mine on top. 

Airman Robert Phifer 
Grand Forks, ND 


MORE STALLIONS, 
LESS HORSES 


Your July issue on ‘‘A Fashion Pho- 
tographer Goes West—And the Re- 
sults are Amazing”’ (the Western Port- 
folio)—I was amazed. Amazed at how 
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I spent my last $2.75 to see a bunch of 
‘bull’?! Not taking anything from our 
black rodeo men of the past and 
present, they should have all the cover- 
age they deserve. Right on! to the 
brother with no nuts (and what little 


ass he has left) who can ride them 


animals. | : 

I’ve got a better way to get my nuts 
off (not knocked off). I don’t know 
about photographer Tony Gleaton, 
but the next time I go west, I’m going 
to follow photographer Siwer Ohlsson 
(on Demetrius). So, more sisters, less 
horseplay. 

Lay Dotson Jr. 
USN Bermuda 


MELLOW ABOUT 
THE LARK 


The feature article concerning Mea- 
dowlark Lemon in your volume 10, 
number 4, was very informative and 
shocking to read. The mere fact that a 
man with such a good heart and out- 
standing personality and talent was put 
into a position that caused him to sep- 
arate himself from something he loved 


was shocking. I am speaking in refer- 
ence to the management staff of the 
trotters team annuity and their players 
animosity that was initiated by the 
management staff. This caused Mea- 
dowlark’s decision to leave the ’trotter 
business and team. 

Meadowlark has been a well organ- 
ized person for the ’trotter team and 
their organization for years. He has 
been a personal hero of mine for years. 
Therefore, I would like for the ’trotter 
management staff and team players to 
know that what goes around comes 
around but in bigger quantity. And as 
far as I am concerned, Meadowlark 
Lemon, the famous Harlem Globe- 
trotter, will always be my hero from 
the ’trotters team. 

Jerome Burks 
Atlanta, GA 


ADDITIONS 
AND ATTRACTIONS 


When the buying public blazes 
through a new addition of PLAYERS 
I’m sure the big round 
shapely buttocks and alluring beauty 
of the females therein does a great deal 
to capture their desire to make 
PLAYERS magazine a regular star item 
to be purchased each month. But, for 
me, the entertaining stories and 
motivating information PLAYERS pro- 
vides is a double treat. 

Black progress doesn’t necessarily 
have to be a fly-by-night passing fancy 
that’s here today and forgotten next 
week. You see, the next time you look 
at that fine big butt sweet thing strut- 
ting up the street in a tight pair of 
Calvin jeans, just keep in mind that 
she just might show up in a future 
edition of PLAYERS. 

Calvin McCright Jr. 
Tamal, CA 


BOOK INFO 


In your March 1983 issue of PLAYERS 
(page 76) you reviewed a book entitled 
‘“‘Itations of Jamaica and I Rastafari’ 
(photographer Millard  Faristzaddi 
R&B Books/Grove Press, N.Y.). I’m 
presently confined in prison and I 
would appreciate you sending me in- 
formation on how I may order this 
book. 
Charles Ross 
West Brentwood, NY 


You may order the book by contacting 
Grove Press, 196 West Houston St., 
New York, New York 10014. Remem- 
ber to order your book by name, 
Charles. 
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Verne A., Fresno, CA: The 
letter from Angie F., of Los 
Angeles, which appeared in 
the April issue of PLAYERS 
really hit home with me. 
Angie was the very black 
woman who said she was 


married to a man who “‘hap- — 


pens to be a beautiful golden 
color.’’ Because of the con- 
trast in their skin shades, she 
related, people often stared at 
them and made rude com- 
ments. 

I sure as hell can relate to 
that. I’m not only what I 
hope is a ‘“beautiful’’ golden 
color but I also happen to 
have been born with what a 
lot of people call ‘‘yellow’’ 
eyes! I like all women, of all 
shades, but I seem to be the 
most turned on by very dark 
women ... Azizi Johari for 
instance! (I won’t say here 
what I’d give to spend an eve- 
ning with the beautiful Miss 
Johari but it would only leave 
me with one!) 

I have learned, as Angie is 
learning, that there exists a 
‘color’ snobbery among 
blacks. Of course it has 
always existed, even in the 
days of slavery when the 
light-skinned ‘‘house nigger”’ 
looked down on the ebony 
field hands. 

Nothing much _ has 
changed. Except it does seem 
to me that in today’s America 
it is the light-skinned Negro 
that feels the brunt of this 
strange form of bigotry. I feel 
sometimes that it is much 
worse than anything I’ve ever 
experienced from whites... 
but I know a lot of you read- 
ing this who are guilty of be- 
ing bigoted toward those who 
happened to have been born 
ligther than you are saying ‘‘I 
knew he was going to say 
that.’’ You see you very often 
put us in the same bag with 
whites . . . and whites put us 
in the same bag with you! 

I know that this is some- 
thing of a taboo subject and 
when I’ve been with a group 
and the subject has come up 
(or been brought out into the 
open), everyone pretends it 
doesn’t exist and it really 
‘isn’t a real big problem with 
anyone.”’ 

Let me tell you something. 
For some of us it can be a real 


big problem ... and espe- 
cially for people like Angie 
and her husband and myself. 
problem. I have a beautiful 
eighteen year old girl friend 
and we have a very exciting 
sex life. What’s the problem, 
you ask, right? 

The problem is that I still 
like to jerk off! I mean that 
when she is not around and 
I’m alone, there are times 
when I love to play: with 
myself and jerk off in various 
ways. Sometimes I like to 
look at the beautiful ladies in 
the PLA YERS Pictorial. 

Now, do I have a problem 
because I enjoy this sort of 
activity in addition to regular 
sex? : 


If you have a problem, so do 
about nine out of every ten 
men in America! 


Bob C., San Jose, CA: I have 


a question regarding the 
models you feature in your 
magazine. Do they always use 
their own names? What is to 
stop them from using a 
phony name if they want to? 
Isn’t there some way you can 
force them to use their real 
names? 


_ To answer your question, no, 


the models do not always use 
their own names and there is 
no way we can stop them 
from using “‘phony’’ names 
and, no, we could not force 
them to use their real names if 
we wanted to. A model, like 
an actor, may assume any 
name she may want to. Of 
course we must use the name 
she gives us on the model 
release (even though if it is 
not her real name... in fact 
if she so requests we cannot 
release her ‘‘real’’ name with- 
out a court order!). This can 


| have a female friend 
who says she is in 
love with me and 
another man... 


get a bit hairy—and just a bit 
of a mess for us as well as for - 
the readers—when a model 
suddenly decides that she 
wants to change her name to 
Sammie Jo ... and we’ve 
run her three times already as, 
say, Celine! Yes, it happens. 


Dan A., New Orleans, LA: 
This letter is, in part, to get 
you to help us settle a bet. I 
have a friend, a _ female 
friend, who not only says it is 
possible to be in love with two 
men at the same time but that 
she is in love with me and 
another guy right now! 

I’ve told her that she is 
going to have to choose 
between me and this other 
guy that she spends a lot of 
time with who, by the way, is 
my age, which is twenty-three 
(she is twenty). 

She and I have a very 
active sex life, and while I 
suspect that she has sex with 
this other guy, she will not say 
if she does or not as she flatly 
refuses to discuss that part of 
her relationship with him... 
and says that she _ never 
discusses us with him. 

What do you think? Do 
you think she is being honest? 
Is it possible for her to love 
two people at the same time? 


Yes, we do think she is being 
honest with you... asa 
matter of fact, how honest 
can she get? We also think 
she’s playing a game with you 
and it’s with her rules and 
you can either go along with 
the program or find yourself 
a new playmate. 


Ansar El M., Represa, CA: I 
write this letter because I need 
a little help. Firstly, I am a 
brother still standing firm in 
the Nation of Islam under the 
teachings of the Honorable 
Elijah Muhammad, ‘‘the last 
Messenger of God.”’ 
Secondly, I am doing time 
in Folsom Prison. I have been 
in the hole now for thirty long 
and hard months without any 
contact whatsoever with any 
of my _ beloved Muslim 
brothers or sisters. I can’t 
make any contacts because 
most of the followers of the 
Honorable Elijah 
Muhammad have _ turned 
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| know you're wondering if | 
look at the photographs of the 
women .. . well, | do. | am a 
lesbian and | have a woman 
friend that | have lived with for 


nine years 


away from his teachings. I 
am in dire need of contact 
with the brothers and sisters 
who are still standing “‘where 
ever you may be.”’ 

It is not that I seek a 
penpal, for it is far beyond 
that level, so I ask you to 
please print this letter in your 
Advice and Consent column 
along with my full name and 
full address. Please, surely, 
someone of my family will 
write or contact me. Won’t 
you??? Ansar El 
Mauhammad, s/c Byron X. 
McCloud, P.O. Box C- 
16289, Represa, CA 95671. 


Gerline M., San Francisco, 
CA: This is for Carl C., of 
Chicago, who finds it odd 
that you publish so many 
letters from women as—in his 
words—‘‘in light of the fact 
that PLAYERS is a man’s 
magazine, geared for a male 
readership.”’ 

I have a question for you, 
Mr. Carl C. Have you ever 
read PLAYERS? I have the July 
issue sitting on my desk right 
beside me at this moment. I 
have read it cover to cover as 
I always do. Granted, I don’t 
like everything published in 
the magazine—I don’t know 
of any publication that could 
please me that much—but I 
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like more of what I read in 
PLAYERS than in any maga- 
zine that I know of. 

In the July issue, the one 
that features material on the 


‘Black Rodeo,” ‘‘Black 
Women of the Old West,”’ 
etc., my favorite piece was the 
one about a white man... 
the first Cassius Clay. Per- 
haps you got hung up on 
Duanda and never turned the 
page, Mr. Carl C., but I want 
you to know that I learned 


something in that article; that 
a white man from Kentucky 
forced Lincoln’s hand and 
made him free blacks from 
slavery in this country long 
before he intended to. Per- 
haps that sort of thing doesn’t 
interest you but it does me. 

I also particularly enjoyed, 
in that issue, the features 
about black rodeo, the one 
about the photographer 
(Tony Gleaton), the story 
about the black women in the 


West and the short story, 
‘*The Last Cowboy.”’ 

That really should answer 
your question about why this 
woman buys and_ reads 
PLAYERS even if it is, as you 
say, ‘‘geared for a male 
readership.”’ And I know 
you’re wondering if I look at 
the photos of the women, 
aren’t you? Well, I do. For 
one thing I am a lesbian... 
and yes, I suspected you were 
going to say that. I have a 
woman friend that I have 
lived with for nine years. We 
both like to look at the pictor- 
ials of the women in PLAYERS 

. when they are done in 
taste and reflect a respect to- 
ward women and don’t make 
them look like just another 
piece of meat (I refuse to buy 
the PLAYERS PICTORIAL for 
that reason). I thought all 
three pictorials in the July is- 
sue were excellent. However, 
the pictures I enjoyed most in 
that issue were the Western 


photographs by Tony 
Gleaton. 
Gleaton’s photographs 


were something you don’t 
often experience in any maga- 
zine. And that, Mr. Carl C., 
is why I buy and read 
PLAYERS and the reason that 
a lot of other women I know 
do too. It gives us the sort of 
features we can’t find in any 
other magazine on the mar- 
ket. I do hope this answers 
your question. 


Tim C., Chicago, IL: I’ve 
noted that you’ve run many 
letters, both pro and con, re- 
garding interracial dating and 
marriage in Advice & Con- 
sent and I would just like to 
offer my own comments on 
the subject. 

First of all, I would like to 
state that I do believe that 
love can be ‘‘color blind.”’ 
But try as they may, I really 
don’t think people ever be- 
come totally ‘‘color blind.”’ 

Another thing, I think a lot 
of us have trouble dealing 
with interracial relationships 
just because we are men. It’s 
still a matter of that old 
‘“‘piece of turf’? mentality. 
I’m honest enough to admit 


h 
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that when I see a black man 
with a good looking white 


~ woman, I think “‘we got one 


of theirs!’’ On the other hand 
when I see a white man with a 
black woman—even an ugly 
black woman—I think ‘‘they 
got one of ours.’’ And a lot 
of you, if you’re honest with 
yourself, will admit that you 
think the same thing. 

The problem is, society is 
changing faster than we can 
keep up with it. . . within the 
last few decades this country 
has gone from a farming eco- 
nomy to a technical economy 
to an ‘“‘information’’ eco- 
nomy. And who are the black 
people getting jobs in the “‘in- 
formation’’ economy? 

Women and_ upwardly 
mobile men—a few of them. 
Go into any large bank or in- 
surance company or whatever 
that deals with computers and 
word processors and surprise 
yourself. You will find a few 
black men working in this 
new field but not many. But 
what you will find many of is 
black women. This is the 
coming field, estimated to be 
the field that will offer more 
jobs than any other in the 
future. It has opened the 
doors to blacks and especially 
for black women to get good 
jobs. : 

But they are going to be 
working with whites and with 
white men ... and they are 
going to be dating and marry- 
ing white men more and more 
in the future. 

I have a friend who is con- 
stantly putting the bitch on 
about ‘‘saving our race.’’ I’m 
sure a lot of you feel that we 
have to do something to do 
just that. What we have to do 
is put the screws on our 
young men and quit letting 
them slack through school 
and force them to get an edu- 
cation so that they can com- 
pete. For some reason that I 
have never been able to 
understand we have always 
spent more time and effort 
seeing that our daughters are 
prepared for the future than 
we have our sons. Then we 
wonder why she runs off with 
some white man she works 


with! Because, in spite of 
race, she and he have a lot 
more in common than she 
has with some brother who is 
out in the street, can’t find a 
job, and she doesn’t want to 
get involved with because she 
will end up supporting him 
and his kids the rest of her 
life! Think about it, brothers! 
Leave town. Seriously, it 
takes two to “‘go too far’’ and 
it takes two to make a baby 


(at least most of the time) so 
if you’re sure this is your 
baby you should share in the 
responsibility. However we 
don’t think you should even 
consider marrying a woman 
that you don’t love ... or 
even one you do love if you 
intend to finish college. 


Tom B., Los Angeles, CA: 
The letter from J.A. of Chi- 
cago which was printed in the 
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May issue really hit home 
with me. J.A. wanted to 
know what to do about a 
thirty-one year old man who 
still runs to his mother about 
every little thing. 

Well, last year I married a 
twenty-three year old woman 
that still runs to her mother, | 
her father, her brothers, her 
sisters and even old high 
school friends about some- 
thing so simple as what color 


| happen to have been born 


with light skin and | have 
learned through hard experi- 
ence that there most definitely 
exists a ‘‘color snobbery’’ 
among black people. 


f UOIR, 


sofa we are going to buy for 
our livingroom! 

In fact she runs and asks 
opinions of just about every- 
one but me! And there is no 
use in my protesting either as 
she comes up with ‘‘well, 
mama says’’ or ‘‘daddy says’’ 
or ‘‘my brother Bill says’’ or 
(I’m expecting next) “‘some 
woman | just met on the 
street says!”’ 

I’m with you J.A. This 
woman makes me feel like 
I’m not much more than an- 
other piece of furniture 
around here. So I tell you 
what you do. You send that 
thirty-one year old man out 
here and I'll introduce him to 
this twenty-three year old 
woman I’m about to leave! 
Not that I expect she will 
notice that I’ve gone until she 
runs out of money... oO 
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and pencils, pcan: brave new one 
of art which evoke poignant feelings in 
the hearts of all who gaze upon the fin- 
ished products. Bob Smith, artist and 
creator of Blacksmiths Cards and 
Prints, is a tall, slim, salt and pepper 
bearded cafe-au-lait complected man 
who denies his eloquence and erudition 
even as he holds you spellbound dis- 
cussing how much it means to him to 
create through his sketches, a line of 
greeting cards, prints and note cards 
that reflect the strength, beauty, his- 
tory and emotion of the black man, 
woman and family. 

Bob Smith was drawing comic 
books for his classmates in the fifth 
grade and selling them for two-cents a 


page. One of his former schoolmates, 


Rose, is today the mother of his three 
children, Stacy, David and Laura 
Smith Brunson. An example of the 
adage, “‘behind every successful man 
there is a woman,’’ Rose Smith was 
ten years old when she met the young 
Bob Smith, whom she encouraged to 
seriously pursue his talent, and was re- 
sponsible for the sale of his first ser- 
ious piece of artwork at fourteen. 

A graduate of the Art Center Col- 
lege of Design, Smith’s work has ap- 
peared in national graphic arts publica- 
tions as well as international maga- 
zines. With more than thirty years of 
editorial and advertising art to his 
credit, Smith was an advertising illu- 
strator contributing to such accounts 
as Capitol Records, Universal Studios, 
Max Factor, American International 
Pictures, Sunset House, Sanyo Radios, 
CBS Television, Operation PUSH, 
Pepsi Cola, ARCO, Union 76, several 
airlines and major magazines, and we 
are pleased to add, PLAYERS Maga- 
zine. 

Although Smith has left the com- 
mercial art world to work almost ex- 
clusively for his Blacksmiths Cards 
and Prints, his professionalism has not 
diminished one iota. His company, a 
creative venture, is conducted along 
the same guidelines as those in all retail 
businesses. Smith enlists the aid of his 
family in this operation utilizing the 
expertise and marketing skills of his 
cousin Carl Smith, the creative writing 
talents of Rose, and the dependability 
of his son, David, in the operation of 
Blacksmith’s Cards and Prints, which 
is primarily a mail order business. 


Blacksmiths is housed in Smith’s 
California home located in the foot- 
hills of the Pasadena/ Altadena Moun- 


tains in a wooded glen surrounded by 


a serenity and calm occasionally inter- 
rupted by the chirruping of birds and 
the rustle of leaves disturbed by the 
Santa Ana winds. PLAYERS inter- 
viewed Bob Smith, his wife Rose and 
Carl Smith, the team effort behind 
Blacksmiths, in the studio where all 
three contributed information regard- 
ing the work and involvement required 
to make a viable business out of a 
creative talent. 

PLAYERS: Why isn’t Santa Claus on 
your Christmas greeting cards? 


The Smiths at work PHOTO: BOBLUCAS 


OB: People assume that our cards are 


“ for Christmas alone. We’re not simply 


addressing the cards for the Christmas 
season. We do our central promotion 
around the Christmas season, plus 
people buy more cards at that time, 
but the cards are holiday cards, and 
they can be used for Easter or for 
Mother’s Day, or a variety of other 
usages. 

But we’re not talking about Santa 
Claus and we’re not talking about 
Christmas. I think if we avoid a stan- 
dard Christmas theme it’s because it’s 
really irrelevent to our experience. Not 
necessarily just as black people, but as 
people, Santa Claus‘is irrelevent. 
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PLAYERS: What was your inspiration 


for creating Blacksmiths Cards & 
Prints? 
BOB: I’d been doing commercial work, 
and I didn’t get to do the kinds of 
things I like to do. I was doing things 
for PLAYERS which were fun to do and 
allowed me to use some of my imagin- 
ation, some of my background, my ex- 
perience. But it wasn’t specifically use- 
ful for the other values that I had. So I 
wanted to do something that made use 
of values that I had come to revere 
over the years, that supported the 
family, and blackness and history. I 
wanted to do it my way. 

When I was doing commercial work 
I was drawing televisions to sell televis- 
ions, and radios to sell radios, and I 
would do cards to sell cards. But they 
were rather impersonal. They didn’t 
talk about values: images of black 
people seeing themselves, seeing their 
kids. 

In drawings we produce something; 
a drawing can: give a thing life that I 
think very often a photograph can’t. 
And I needed to work in an area where 
I could project my feelings. As a rule I 
could not do that. The feeling is being 
taken out in commercial art, it’s a 
committee type of thing that has to 
have a specific function. And I wanted 
to use feelings as well as skill, creativity 
and imagination. All these things black 
people have. 


ROSE: Bob and Carl took the original 
card, ‘‘Heritage,’’ which is the card 
with the heads of three women sym- 
bolizing the evolution of the black 
woman from the African into the 
Afro-American and decided to make 
it. Bob wanted to do something in the 
area where he could be creative and he 
could act as a source of reference to 
black people about themselves and 
their commitment to being who they 
are, and that is one of the things that 
the cards, I feel, will do. Give blacks a 
respect for themselves, for the way we 
look, the way we think, our attitude 
about our world which is good. It 
doesn’t have to be like anybody else’s. 
I think when you get a good image 
about yourself like that projected, put 
on paper, thrown out there, displayed 
prominently, then you have to begin to 
look at it. Bob is saying: ‘‘You’re 
black and you’re beautiful and you 
have a history. Let’s look at it; let’s 
look at you. It forces us to look at our- 
Selves, our work, out world, because 
we haven’t been doing it. 

PLAYERS: How many cards and prints 
do you presently have in your catalog? 
BOB: We have seven prints, and twelve 
cards. We’re not going to make every 
card a print. There are those that we 
think will appeal as a print, so then 
those will be reproduced as prints, but 
the others, unless consistently re- 
quested will not be made into prints. 
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PHOTO: JEFFREY 


ay Hauser, the fiery and independent songwriter and star of 

stage, television and film, demonstrates above that she is 

equally comfortable surrounded by her work, or wrapped up 

in her leisure time activities. Ms. Hauser, whose list of pro- 
legis and accomplishments could fill a phone book is the president 
and guiding light behing the three-year-old greeting card firm, Haus- 
lights inc. 

The cards, which are conceived, designed and executed by Ms. 
Hauser, depict black themes, black sentiment and ideas with black 
imagery and are priced to please the holiday pocketbook. For 
Hauser, industry is the key to success. Not content to simply dream 
her desires, she acts on them. 

When she learned her soon to be released film ‘‘Marvin and Tige’’ 
co-starring Billy Dee Williams and John Cassavedes, would be sneak 
previewed in Cannes earlier this year, Fay arranged a one-month : 
work-holiday in Europe, marketing her cards, discoing in London’s hot 
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We will make a decision as to which of 


: -il, wt - | 9 | the cards is going to be a print. 
: dus l Ifs dz % : ( W/ | ( | : PLAYERS: Is it difficult to make a busi- 
_ — ness out of cards and prints? 
| BOB: I think in terms of ideas, creativ- 
ity, aesthetics—these are the things 
that make me sit down and draw and 
want to draw. My world is vague and 


Mi spots, auditioning, developing ideas and relaxing with both family and filled with psychological, philosophical 
ee Co 2 ees questions that have nothing to do with 


7) inends—like Erik, the nine-foot-long Indian python, whom Fay met | business and money. Nothing to do 
B} while visiting sister Peaches and her Ausband Robert on the rambling with marketing, so for me there is an 
my 200 acre Cotswold Wild Life Park, where they reside and work just enormous mystery created on how you 
Oulside London. do this. At best I only have vague 
guideposts that I follow so, of course, 
I depend a great deal on my wife say- 
page 92 ing, ‘‘Look, let’s come down to Earth 
a little closer,’’ and yet even more than 
that I turn to Carl, ‘‘Let’s take these 
vague guideposts and be specific so 
that the marketing vagueness does not 
continue. It certainly would not, could 
not, continue without somebody being 
able to interpret it in practical sys- 
tematic terms and that’s what Carl 
brings into it, because he’s not as am- 
bivalent as I would be. 
PLAYERS: What are some of the diffi- 
culties in operating a business whose 
product is the black image? 
CARL: The problems that exist in any 
business, exist in this business. The 
main things are operating capital and 
management techniques that will make 
the business succeed. You can come up 
with beautiful ideas over and over 
again, but if no one gets to see them it 
doesn’t mean anything. One of the 
things I have to do is the promotion of 
it from the product aspect and deal 
with a marketing thrust. Being new 
and little you have operating capital 
problems and_ storage problems. 
Where do you put all the products that 
you have? How to get it out, how to 
get to the customers, getting the ads to- 
gether. Once the product is conceived 
it must be well planned. 
PLAYERS: Wouldn’t you say that you 
are still a commercial artist, Bob? 
Blacksmiths IS a commercial business. 
BOB: I think there is a different result in 
what I am doing. When you sit down 
to do a commercial drawing as I have 
often had to do, that is to sell some- 
thing, it means that means the person 
has to look a certain way, you have to 
smile. We edit them to what we con- 
sider a marketable look. I think we see 
that every day. Now I didn’t sit down 
to do this to sell it, because I didn’t 
know whether the cards would sell or 
not. The premise was to do something 
that I liked that I thought of in relation 
to all the things I know about society, 
that is relevant. And I thought whether 
it was commercially marketable in its 
look was less important than its being 
honest and relevant. If it was real to 
me, if I could like it, then I thought 
other people might like it. 
turn to page 60 
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Poems “T.V. People” “S.F. 
Abomnewscast...onthe 


The Sun is a Negro. 
The Mother of the Sun is a Negro. 
The Disciples of the Sun are Negro. 
6 O The Saints of the Sun are Negro. 
. Heaven is Negro. _—'‘LUntitled’’ 


ondemned to life among the dead. Bob Kaufman is a 

strolling bare-chested Neanderthal. A new city warrior 

of verse disguised in a patriot’s vagabond disheveled 

non-illustrious jagged-edged frayed weather beaten 
outfit. Remember unglued minds don’t stick in the grooves 
of deceptively bright societies. 

Bob Kaufman. A rare figure. A literary genius of 
outlandish proportion. The Original Be-Bop-Man. Bob 
Kaufman was the poet whose name was mentioned by 
Herb Caen, the noted San Francisco columnist, when he 
coined the term ‘‘Beatnik.’’? Bob Kaufman is the little 
known beat-poet who avoided seeking publicity in 


66 


America. You know the saying ‘‘a 
‘brother’ is never known in his own 
country.’’ His wife, Eileen Kaufman, 
confides, ‘‘They call him the American 
Rimbaud in France. That’s one of the 
French poets; probably the most im- 
portant French poet since Charles 
Baudelaire. Bob has the fire of Lorca, 
the symbolism of Rimbaud, and he 
has: what the Spanish call ‘Duende,’ 
which is a totally dark soul.”’ 

- Bob Kaufman is an unpublished 
driving force among a group of inter- 
nationally known writers. These 
writers—Allen Ginsberg, Jack 
Kerouac, Lawrence Ferlinghetti, Wil- 
liam Burroughs and Gregory Corso— 
all rejected the established traditions of 
literary writing which regulated the 
natural flow of spontaneous verse. An- 
other writer within this same genre, 
Ken Kesey, the author of ‘‘One Flew 
Over the Cukoo’s Nest’’ and one of 
the founding fathers of the hippie 
movement of the ’60s, confided in me 
that the source of his inspiration to 
*“*set loose’? was none other than Bob 
Kaufman. 

The following interview sheds new 
light on the who’s who in Beat Genera- 
tion History. Kesey expounds some 
much needed truth as he states: ‘‘We 
headed up Grant Street. It was Sunday 
afternoon just when the whole Beatnik 
thing was hitting and a lot of tourists 
were driving through to look it over. 
The cars are moving very slow, it’s a 
warm sunny day and the windows are 
open. 

‘fAll of a sudden, down the road, 
here comes this guy! Craziest looking 
man I’d ever seen! He was black, but 
wasn’t quite a Negro. He was loud but 
he wasn’t quite offensive. And he had 
these crosses of tiny white bandaids all 
over his face in a pattern to make them 
look like crosses on a leather-bound 
Bible. 

‘“‘He was going down the road (and 
I realized years later, probably wired as 
hell) and spouting poetry into the win- 
dow of each car according to the car 
and the occupants ... He came by 
our window and ran off some stuff. I 
can’t remember what he said, all I can 
remember was the effect. I knew this 
guy was talking the truth right straight 
off the top of his head about us and he 
wasn’t being insulting because nobody 
took it amiss. Everybody was greatly 
. Shocked. 

_ *Later I came to know this was Bob 
Kaufman and I’d seen him hanging 
around the Bagel Shop with (his son) 
Parker and a little clarinet case. I 
didn’t really appreciate him as a poet 
until much more recently, within the 
last six or seven years. In rereading his 
stuff I could trace back and see how— 
Yeah, yeah! That’s where Ginsberg 
got that riff, here’s where Kerouac 
picked up that thing, and that’s where 
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The police 
tried to keep 
Kaufman down 
a lot: he baited 
them a lot. 

He was so 
vivacious and 
dominated the 
whole scene. 
They arrested 


him. They were 


trying to run 
all of the 
artists out 


Cassady picked up. . .”’ 

There you have it. History put in its 
proper perspective, with the confession 
that Bob Kaufman inspired an entire 
generation of Beat poets without re- 
ceiving the proper historical credit. In 
understanding the influence Bob had 
upon this group of writers one must 
understand the shared collective vision 
of this group. 

Their free-wheeling expressionism 


i 


was a direct manifestation of the free- 
dom they all experienced in their day- 
to-day lives, transcending the claustro- 
phobic, early retirement plans of walk- 
ing-corpse, nonfeeling businessmen 
who were individually devouring each 
other, scurrying like blind mice drown- 
ing in public cesspools, grasping at 
straws for support, playing perpetual 
leapfrog, climbing the social ladder of 
success, to finally rest in corporate 
graveyards at commencement exercises 
where you are given a gold watch and 
a pristine burial with Social Security. 
Bob Kaufman poetically laughs at 
those: 


Hawkeyed baggy-pants business- 
men, 

Building earthquake proof, alum- 
inum whorehouses, 

Guaranteeing satisfaction to pin- 
stripe murderers, 

Or your money back to West 
Heaven, 

Full of glorious, Caesarean-Section 
politicians 

Giving kisses to round soe i 
babies 

Eating metal jazz, from cavities, in 
father’s chest, 

Purchased in flagpole war, to leave 
balloon-chested 

Unfreaked Reader’s Digest women 
grinning at Coit Tower. 


n encapsulated thesis stating 

Bob’s sincere utter rejection of 

Contemporary Society. A 

society that Kaufman calls: 
*‘Pretty boggled up. Society is like a fly 
ball that nobody every caught, and it 
just keeps traveling and traveling and 
you have to stay with it.’’ Mind you, 
this is America in the early fifties and 
Bob’s wife reiterates Bob’s influence 
upon his generation: ‘‘Bob had a lot to 
do with everyone accepting a rejection 
of these values in the newly formed 
North Beach Community. 

“People even called him Orpheus. 
A reincarnation of Orpheus, who was 
the Grecian God of music and dance 
and poetry and love. He turned every- 
body on to poetry, music and art. 
Musicians would write songs about 
Bob and to Bob, or they’d do sketches 
of Bob’s face, or they were interview- 
ing him. He was a literal turn-on of 
North Beach.”’ _ 


TIME-WARP 


labbermouth Night at The 
Place. Blabbermouth Night was 

a Beatnik erudication, a conven- 

tion of misplaced souls, who 

while snorting those Benzedrex in- 
halers, would expound extemporan- 
eously composed raps to the chagrin of 
the audience and obvious delight of the 
turn to page 55 
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Of course PLAYERS features beautiful women such as Ajita 
Wilson—but that’s not the only reason to subscribe. In Rome, 
where Ajjita lives, PLAYERS costs six dollars a copy and she 
wouldn’t miss an issue. Ajita reads PLAYERS from cover to 
cover for the best in fiction, important articles and meaningful 


interviews with everyone 
that counts, from James 
Baldwin to Eldridge Cleaver 
to Jayne Kennedy. Unlike 
Ajita, you don't have to pay 
six dollars a copy for 
PLAYERS. In fact, you can 
save over $8 off the regular 
cover price by send- 

ing us your subscription 
now. 
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PLAYERS SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
8060 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90046 


Yes, send me PLAYERS each month by mail. Enclosed 


is$____ O) cash, 0) check, 0) money order, payment 
in full for the subscription term indicated below. 

P11 VRAR 2 etic) as ee 
19 VARS (0d iccee) | ce ae 


Canada and foreign add $10 per year, U.S. funds only, 
please. 


Mr. 
MS. ee 
Address ee 


Allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery of first issue. 


-uthorities as eminent as 
Masters & Johnson and 


-alcohol has an aphrodis- 
iazcal effect on most individuals 
_.. when consumed in the 
right way and in the right 
quantity.’ Alcohol can indeed 
help to make a arale or female 
horny because it tends to relax 
and relieve inhibitions and stim- 
ulate that part of the brain 
which controls the emotions 
and erotic impulses. The right 
kind and mixture of alcohol can 
enable a male to fuck longer 
without coming and to be far 
more experimental and patient 
in his foreplay; the right kind 
and mixture of booze can also 
cause a female to enjoy fucking, 
sucking - or whatever with a re- 


lish she doesn’t ordinarily pos- 
SCSS.  ~=—r—_.sm—_sF 
“Champagne’s — sophistica- 
tion and bubbly lightness has 
long stimulated romantic and 
sexual notions in the female 
mind; girls and women who 
find orgasm difficult often find 
champagne to be highly effec- 
tive in releasing the inhibitory 
forces and restraints which pre- 
vent them from achieving com- 
plete. Salisfaction,  aifirms 
sexologist- -psychologist William 
Hartmann in his book Sexual 
Sanity, Barnes & ede 
99 

Of course, large quantities of 
hard liquor are definitely not 
compatible with a hard cock: 
the male who virtually goes ona 
bender before sex may well be 
embarrassed to. find ieee te 
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My, my, my. The 
very marvelous Ms. 
Moon sure knows 
how to play like a 
woman. A real 
American original, 
the Alabama 
heartrocker now 
lives in California. 
Beautiful, quiet, 
modest, athletic, 
faithful, Camelia is 
the kind of woman 
any man would 
make Queen of his 
lovelands. ‘‘I’m so 
excited to appear 
in PLAYERS’ 
holiday issue. | 
didn't think | could 
do it but here! am. | 
like men who are 
healthy and 
interested in 
improving themse- 
lves. Love is what | 
need— with that, | 
can make 
everything else 
happen,'’ Says 
Camelia, our 
holiday queen. 
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MURPHY-MAN 


He does a helluva ‘‘Stevie 
Wonder’’ on Saturday 
Night. He’s a millionaire at 
22, riding the crest of the 
tidal wave whipped up by 
his films 48 Hrs. and 
Trading Places—upstaging 
Nick Nolte and Dan 
Aykroyd in the process. 
He’s signed a $15 million 
multi-film deal with 
Paramount. He’s cut two 
albums. He’s done a one- 
man special on HBO. He’s 
taken his act on the road 
with a national tour. He’s 
appeared on the cover of 
People Magazine with idol 
Richard Pryor. He’s billed 
as the ‘‘funniest man in 
America. ‘‘He’s EDDIE 
MURPHY! 

But can he fly?! 


VIDEOMATIC 


The magic of the technology which has brought us the home 
video recorder has replaced imagination with a stagnating 
voyeurism which finds millions of Americans wide-eyed 
converts before 19-inch cathode ray tube gurus. At our 
leisure we can be brow beaten into exercising by a video-tape 
drill Sergeant in tights; roused to passion and lust; ‘“how- 
t’do” in any field or craft imaginable; and, worse yet, 
staggered and mesmerized by video music which negates the 
good old days of laying back, eyes closed and tripping with 
the beat and lyrics. 


ALL ILLUSTRATIONS: MIKE CRESSY 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING 


James Earl Jones’ few attempts at doing television have failed 


say critics because Jones brings too large a talent to the tiny ' 
screen. And while Jones may dwarf small screen produc- 


tions—a basketball player in a too short bed, he is quite at 
home in the touring stage production of South African play- 
wright Athol Fugard’s Master Harold ... and the Boys. 
Though Jones, an American, is cast in the role of Sam, a South 
African waiter who has weathered a lifetime under apartheid, 
he brings a rumbling power to this look at personal relation- 


ship between whites and Blacks and draws on that similarity of | 


experience in life under segregation and that under apartheid. 
‘‘Master Harold. . . and the Boys’’ i is one of the best plays 
yet by Fugard who has already given us ‘“‘The Blood Knot,”’ 
‘‘Boesman and Lena,’”’ and ‘‘Sizwe Banzi is Dead’’; all scath- 
ing attacks on the blight of apartheid. 


JACKIE ROBINSON REVIEW 


Jules Tygiel’s Baseball’s Great Experiment: Jackie Robinson 
and His Legacy (Oxford University Press, 392pp, $16.95) is a 
well-researched: work which gives a clearer perspective of the 
events leading to the admission of Jack Roosevelt Robinson 


into the world of lily white American Baseball. Tygiel, an asso- | 


ciate professor of history at San Francisco State, combined his 
great love for the sport of baseball, his keen interest in Jackie 
Robinson, UCLA football star and star player in the little her- 
alded Negro Leagues, and his historian’s eye in putting to- 
gether this volume over a five-year period. While Jackie Robin- 
son, the lead player in Branch Rickey’s “‘noble experiment’’ 
which broke the color barrier in professional baseball, is the 
focus of Baseball’s Great Experiment, Tygiel also includes en- 
lightening information on those lesser-known Black ballplayers 
who assaulted the color line long before Jackie Robinson was 
born. 
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QUOTES FROM | 
CHAIRIVIA 


“We have been locked out of the private economy and 


a 


trapped in the public economy. And when the public 


_ economy is radically dislocated, we’re trapped without public 
aid or private trade. ” —Essence June 1983" 


“ng the doc cen dene of the ‘60s was the ae to move _ 

_ in, the dominant theme of the ‘70s was the right to move © 

_ up, and it took the form of affirmative action.” —L. A. 
Herald Examiner J an. 1980 Cs 


—Adlanta, i 1981 


_. . The essence of education i is not teaching our young — _ 


one wie to think, but how to ee ee a 
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THE BIGGEST PLAYERS 
CALENDAR EVER! 
A GIANT 176 SQ. INCHES BIG! 


= 


The most beautiful ladies ever to grace the 
pages of a Players calendar are now twice 
the size, twice as magnificent lithographed 
full color. Here truly is a calendar to display 

| and give with pride. $4.95. On sale now at 

| your dealer or send $6.00 ($4.95 plus 

ms postage/handling) to: PLAYERS 1984 

sy CALENDAR, 8060 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, 
m& CA 90046. 
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KAUFMAN 


from page 32 

locals, whereupon the winner of the 
night’s ‘“‘rap’’ was awarded a magnum 
of champagne. 

So here it is, Blabbermouth Night in 
1956, on whatever makeshift podium 
that was in existence. Kaufman torren- 
tially expulsed one of his poems, pro- 


ducing wildly gesticulating Spoken- 


Body-English, attracting the wanted 
attention of myriad tourists who were 
buying rounds of drinks and sporting 
Brownie cameras and dazed children, 
gathered along with all the local not- 
ables and their fellow artists of life, 
thus providing the cloud-throned, 
people watching, scriptwriting gods an 
outrageous screenplay by which to 


observe the undeniable blatant reality © 


that rather than being concerned with 
the woes of the world, one should 
simply: 


BELIEVE, BELIEVE 
Believe in this, Young Apple 
Seeds. 
in blue skies, radiating young 
breast, 
Not in blue-suited insects 
Infesting society’s garments. 


Believe in the swinging sounds of 
jazz, 

Tearing the night into intricate 
shreds. 

Putting it back together again, 

In cool logical patterns, 

Not in the sick controllers 

Who created only the Bomb. 


Let the voices of dead poets 

Ring louder in your ears 

Than the screeching mouthed 

In mildewed editorials. 

Listen to the music of centuries, 
Rising above the mushroom time. 


e see, in this poem, Bob’s 
poetic reference to ‘‘Blue- 
~ Suited insects.’’ This is his 
/ poetic euphemism for the 
golice Bob had plenty of reason to be 
upset with the boys in blue. In the first 
year that Bob and Eileen were 
together, Bob was arrested thirty-five 
times, mostly on charges of public 
drunkenness, due to the canine eyes of 
the local San Francisco police who 
quite literally watch-dogged over the 
festivities. This type of harassment is 
highly memorable of the times when 
Huey Newton and Bobby Seale were 
arrested in Berkeley in 1966, for 
speaking poetry on the street corners. 
This is clearly indicative of the 
dividing line where one of Kaufman’s 
revered French poets, Charles Baude- 
laire, spoke of the inability of those 
with this “‘illusionary-power’’ of being 
in control of another being’s life. This 
illusionary power allowed the police to 


see nothing wrong with imprisoning 
another being for speaking his 
thoughts: ‘‘The poets see injustice— 
never where it does not exist—very 
often where the unpoetic see no in- 
justice whatsoever. Thus, the poetic 
irritability has no reference to ‘temper’ 
in the vulgar sense but merely to a 
more than usual clearsightedness in 
respect to wrong—this_ clear 
sightedness being nothing more than a 
corollary from the vivid perception of 
right ... of the beautiful. But one 
thing is clear—that the man who is not 
irritable to the ordinary apprehension 
is no poet.”’ 

As Bob says... ‘“‘the governor of 
California knows, good Johnny the 
Pope knows, Salvatore Agren knows, 
and all the leaky eyed poets know, in 
their pores. No one is guilty of any- 
thing at anytime, anywhere, in any- 
place.’’ Eileen Kaufman tells a story 
about the types of unabated harass- 
ment experienced by Bob and his 
fellow beatniks: ‘“The police tried to 
keep Bob down a lot. He baited them 
a lot. Since he was so vivacious and 
thus dominated the whole scene, he 
appeared as the leader. They arrested 
him. He was more frank than a lot of 
people about the police and he’d say 
anything. 

‘‘The neighborhood patrolmen had 
their sights out for us all the time. 
They were trying to run all the artists 
out of North Beach. They wanted to 
close our places and they tried to limit 
our meetings. If there were more than 
five people on the sidewalk talking, 
they would come and break it up. 
They would try to make you think you 
were breaking the law if you were 
gathered in a group or something.”’ 


In a parody included in his Abom- | 


unist Manifesto, Kaufman equates this 
time in his life with the harassment of 
one of our more misunderstood 
revolutionary poets: 

‘‘Nazareth getting too hot, fuzz 


broke up two of my poetry readings. 


last night. Beat vagrancy charges by 
carrying my toolbox to court. Splitting 
to Jeru ... Jeru, cool, Roman fuzz 
busy having a ball, never bother you 
unless someone complains . . . Local 
poets and literary people throwing a 
big dinner for me tonight, which 
should be a gas. . . One of the guards 
doesn’t dig my beard and sandals— 
taunted me all night. I’m going to be 
cool now but tomorrow I’ll tell him to 
go to hell, and what’s so groovy is he 
will.”’ 

As an ironic footnote to this poem, 
it should be noted that one of the beat 
cops who was constantly on Bob’s case 
was recently indicted for taking bribes 
from clubowners and _ subsequently 
was suspended without his retirement 
pay, and another was convicted of 
embezzling $10,000! 


TIME WARP, PART II 


par eanwhile, in 1956, in the slop- 
' ing unparalleled time-zone of 
history, James Dean’s gettin’ 
“J.over in Blackboard Jungles 
where everybody ‘‘back East’? was 
consorting with ladies in switchblade 
echoes of aggressive Central Park 
walks on the wild side while Sidney 
Poitier’s cat on a hot tin roof was 
thrown to the lilies in the field and all 
your memories of that era have died 
like a putrid Raisin in the Sun. 

In 1956, Bess Myerson was giving 
hexachlorophine - Ipana - toothpaste 
smiles. Gisele MacKenzie was giving 
testimony on how Lucky Strike means 
fine tobacco on Your Hit Parade when 
the only hits of the day were Pat 
Boone’s watered-down version of 
‘‘Smoke Gets in Your Eyes.’’ Liberace 
doodled on the piano decked out in 
sequins. Christopher Marlowe Faced 
the Nation & rigged Questioners asked 
rigged Questionees the rigged answers 
to $64,000 Questions and 20 Mule 
Team Borax brought Wagon Trains 
right to your door and the Real 
McCoys came from out of. the country 
right into your unliving room, so with 
this backdrop Kaufman reacts with 
rage upon the printed page in his poem 
entitled: 


TEEVEE PEOPLE 

Assuming the posture of frogs, 
croaking at appointed times 

Loudly treading the plastic floors 
of copied temples 

In creeping cardboard creatures, 
endlessly creeping, 

In and out of time, eating the 
clock by the hour, 

- Poets of the gray universities in 

history suits, 

Dropping false Greek dirges from 

_ tweedy beards, : 

While all the Troys are consumed 

in mushroom clouds. 


ueen for a day was awarding 
every family a. three car garage 
/ and Siberian mink stoles to wear 
on vacations to Miami ski 
resorts. Meanwhile on Grant Street in 
North Beach, Bob Kaufman 
nonchalantly listened to a transistor 
radio blaring into his beat ears... 
inspiring him to- write’ the 
Aomnewscast ... On the Hour... 
also in his poem the Abomunist 
Manifesto: 


Civilian Defense Headquarters 
unveils new bomb shelter 

with two-car garage, complete with 
indoor patio and 

barbeque unit that operates on 
radioactivity, comes in 

decorator colors, no down 

turn to page 76 
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he is both regal and earthy and 
she walks proud. 

Sexy, sultry and scintillating at 
65, Lena Horne is as beautiful 
as she was when she started her 


Music’”’ last year after 333 sizzling per- 
formances, taking home a_ special 
Tony Award, a Drama Desk Award, 
the New York Critics’ Circle Award 
and two Grammy Awards. 

The lady and her music are traveling 
now on a national tour for one more 
ear. | 

After a career that’s spanned half-a- 
century, how does she manage to look 
so young 

‘4 ae t know. I never wanted to be 
a glamorous old bat,’’ Lena said, 
laughing, ‘‘but apparently the fact that 
I can still move and sing amazes 


people. Everyday I ask myself why my. 
brain doesn’t stop and act like an old : 


lady’s, but it doesn’t. 
nothing I can do about it; I’m just 


woman.’ Men always. say, | 
you so sexy?’ I never know how to an- 
swer that question.”’ 

On stage she exudes a mixture of 
soft sophistication and quiet feminin- 
ity. Her energy level is amazing. The 
show, a musical retrospective of her 
own career won rave reviews, a fitting 
tribute to a woman whose personal 
story is full of pain, anger, fear and 
change. 

‘Sometimes you have to wait 50 


years, sometimes just a year,’’ she 


says. ‘“‘But whenever I’m just so 
happy that I get all these flowers be- 


: oe really. waned. to ous a 
teacher, but the depression 


Calloway, Billy Holiday and the i inim- 
itable Duke Ellington. Soon she was. 
singing with Charley Barnet’s or- | 


chestra. Then she signed a film con- 
tract with MGM, after which her sing-. 
ing, dancing and acting established her — 
asa major star. 

_ ena’s looks have aly 


Seats 


tozake Shange is a woman in the 


deep throes of a creative life that — 

has taken her through the pris- | 

tine halls of academe; to the — 
back streets of Black America and fin-- 


ally into the creative consciousness of 


the nation. “Through all of this she has — 
maintained a precise and clear outlook _ 


on her obligations, needs and direc- 
tions. 

Several years removed from the suc- 
cessful run of her Broadway hit, ‘‘for 
colored girls who have considered sui- 
cide when the rainbow is_ enut,”’ 
Shange has now had the time to ex- 
pand into the novel format, adapt her 
chorepoem for television and publish 
several successful books of poems. 
Yet, she still appears somewhat mysti- 
fied by the success of her Broadway 
play. ‘I think that it was a good time 
in American history for ‘‘colored 


girls’? to happen. I think everybody 
wants to think I just wrote it about 
~ men and women and that they were 
_ isolated, metaphorical attacks on black 
male ond. female relationships which is. 


uid, and it noursihed some 


- appetite ‘in the American arena.’ 


Despite the widely-acclaimed accep- 


tance of this work, Shange’s other 


stage works have not received the same 
reception as “‘colored girls.’” She at- 
tributes much of this to the fact that, 
‘The other pieces that I wrote about 
were about very specific black people 
and instances and not open to the 
social universality that ‘‘colored girls’’ 


required. These new works required 


commitment to characters who had 


“names and lives in real places, and I 


think that it is much more difficult. 
Weare in a very severe time. 
I think it is much more difficult for 


t 


a general American audience to make 


the commitment to a black person in 
trouble on the stage when that trouble 
is not related to race problems or when 


the trouble 1 is related to something i 1p 


that person.’ 

Shange’s call to the written word 
was well paved through the academic 
halls of Barnard College where she 
graduated with honors in 1970. She 
continued her education obtaining a 
M.A. in American Studies from the 
University of Southern California and 
then enrolled in a Ph.D. program at 
Boston University but dropped out to 
become a writer. 

Despite her widely acclaimed suc- 
cess, Shange appears at times to be 
burdened by the responsibility that it 
demands. As she explained, “‘Books, 
to me, are a success. Being in the 


theatre was almost like being in some- 
turn to page 77 
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LENA 
from page 56 


had a lot to do with it. It was the 
Second World War and I was the 
pinup for the black man.”’ : 

She had a hard time in show busi- 
ness because, she was told, ‘‘You don’t 
sing colored enough,” or ‘‘You don’t 
look like a Negro.’’ (Her mixed: an- 
cestry include white, Blackfoot Indian 
and Senegalese.) 

But sometimes she was ‘‘too 
colored.’’ When she was the vocalist 
with Barnet’s white band, she often 
was refused service when they were on 
the road and sometimes told she 
couldn’t appear on the bandstand. 
‘‘She’d be an insult to the young 
ladies,’’ the headmistress of a fancy 
New England boarding school told 
Barnet. 

She had escaped the entertainment 
confines of Harlem but not the persis- 
tence of racism. MGM executives did 
not know what to do with the beauti- 
ful and talented woman from Brook- 
lyn, mainly because black women were 
traditionally cast as menials, not stars. 

They decided to use her in musicals, 
films that were structured in such a 
way that her songs could be cut out 
when they were shown in certain areas. 

Although Lena made some classic 
films like ‘‘Cabin in the Sky’’ and 
‘‘Stormy Weather,’ she hated the 
business and wanted to get out of it. 

‘I did hate it,’ she said, ‘“because 
in the early part of my career, there 
was sO much going on beside the 
actual show biz part. I couldn’t enjoy 
it until I got older. Since I’ve been 50, 
I’ve been having a ball. Life does begin 
at 50. 

‘*I was lucky to be raised by a won- 
derful grandmother. (Her parents 
divorced.) She taught me everyting, 
what I had to do, how I had to be. She 
taught me not to let people see me cry 
and to hold my head up and speak 
clearly. So I learned to be proud, be- 
cause I’m black.”’ 


n 1947 Lena married her (second 

husband) musical mentor, MGM’s 

Lennie Hayton, a white man. But 

the couple had to keep it secret for 
three years. ‘‘When MGM found out 
about our marriage, they politely let 
him go. People who had pretended to 
be nice to me because I was the black 
Hedy Lamarr, suddenly didn’t speak 
to me.”’ 

The ’50s were times of great bitter- 
ness for the Haytons. Denied housing 
in New York ‘‘because I was black, or 
Lennie was Jewish,’’ the couple lived 
mainly in hotels, spent much time 
abroad. 

During the ’60s, after years of frus- 
tration and rejection, Lena Horne 
joined the civil rights movement. It 
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happened after a man in a restaurant 
called her ‘‘just another nigger.’’ Lena 
exploded. She threw an ashtray and a 
lamp at him and made headlines all 
over the world. It was a decade of 
change. Lena became more confident. 

But in 1972 she experienced extreme 
personal trauma. That year her hus- 
band, Lennie, and her father both 
died. The final tragedy was the death 
of her 29-year-old son, Ted—a victim 
of kidney disease. 

‘‘The hurt seemed to release me,”’ 
she said with misty eyes. ‘“The pain of 
loss: cracked” “me open . ..~ Fhey 
wouldn’t have liked it if I had gone to 
pieces. They were the kind of men that 
commanded that I go on. That’s why I 
started to perform again.”’ 

Today, she says she is ‘‘at peace 
with herself,’’ and like the song she 
sings, believes in herself. If bitterness 


Lena exploded when 
aman ina 
restaurant called 
her ‘‘just another 
nigger.’ She threw 
an ashtray and a 
lamp at him and 
made headlines all 
over the world. . . 


over the experience lingers, the lady is 
able to handle it in her act with dignity 
and good humor. 

She weaves biographical fragments 
into her musical repertoire, starting 
with her Cotton Club days and includ- 
ing several flashbacks to her embitter- 
ing Hollywood experiences. Yes, she 
sings ‘‘Stormy Weather,’’ the way she 
feels it now, letting the pain and the 
anguish hang out. But the storm is 
over now. 

‘“‘l’ve come a long way and I feel 
great,’ she says. ‘‘And I don’t worry 
about America any more. Everything 
bad that has happened created the 
good things that my audience see now. 
And I’m happy for it.”’ 

After this, what’s next? 

‘*Well, it’s time to be a dignified old 
lady and forget it.”’ oO 


HAUSLIGHTS 
from page 28 


black imagery on their product be- 
casue they considered them ‘‘uncom- 
mercial,’’ she formed Hauslights inc, 
and began producing her own black 
gems to fill the void. 

In her own words Hauser states, ‘‘I 
drew and knew other people who drew 
and wrote poetry. I also knew that 
there were no major card companies in 
the U.S. that were black owned or 
dealt with black subjects and I thought 
there was a need.”’ 

And how! There is still a need. But 
black support of black card firms is 
slow in developing because of the diffi- 
culties in distributing black product 
and getting the word out, since whites 
own both the means of distribution 
and the channels of advertising and 
communication. 

Like Bob Smith’s Blacksmith Cards 
and many other black card firms, 
Hauser’s shop is primarily mail order 
because, ‘“‘it is difficult to get black 
cards placed in large retail stores and it 
is also difficult to make the rounds to 
the smaller mom and pop stores. Since 
I do so many things, it’s prohibitive 
for me.”’ 


he Hauslight inc. line, which are 

featured in the photograph with 

Hauser, can be purchased by 

sending a check or money order 
to: Hauslight inc. / P.O. Box 2825 / 
Hollywood, CA 90078—each card is a 
beautifully embossed five by seven 
inch image featuring eight distinctive 
designs, with Ms. Hauser’s original 
graphics and signature. The cards are 
available in a box of 20 cards by single 
design, or as an assorted box of 20 
(listed as ‘‘Pack A’’ or ‘‘Pack B”’ in 
her one dollar catalogue). The cost for 
20 cards of a single design is $8 and 


‘$10 for either assortment of 20. To 


purchase an assortment of all eight 
cards is $12, please include an addi- 
tional $2 for postage and handling 
with each order. Hauslights inc. also 
features a pack of three color designs 
of 20 cards for the same $10 price tag. 

Hauser has plans for expanding her 
line to include humorous cards in addi- 
tion to her current line of meaningful 
themes. Hauser also has a line of t- 
shirts and is currently drawing up in- 
vestment shares for her line of pen- 
nants, which have been licensed for 
sale at the upcoming ’84 Olympics in 
Los Angeles. 

Weat PLAYERS feel that Fay Hauser 
and the Smith family of Blacksmith 
Cards are the embodiment of the crea- 
tive and entrepreneural spirit necessary 
for the building of a black nation. Asa 
holiday gift to both ourselves and 
families, please support black cards 
and businesses. —EHII 0 
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BOOZE 


from page 35 


with a ‘“‘bender’’ when he attempts to 
slip it in. Just as a few drinks can relax 
an individual and cause him to be 
more sexually motivated, too much al- 
cohol relaxes a person too much and 
he or she loses the slight tension which 
is necessary for satisfactory perform- 
ance. 


Many males especially are familiar - 


with the ego-shattering frustration 
which accompanies an inability to “‘get 
it up” after too much drinking; the 
brain’s motor-processes have become 
so temporarily impaired that one’s 
horniness is ‘‘all in the head’’. There is 
a degree of inebriation, however, 
which sometimes allows a male to 
achieve a rigid hard’on and be able to 
pleasurably perform with it for hours 
on end without ‘‘going soft’’ and with 
seemingly complete ejaculatory con- 
trol (this is a fine-line conition, how- 
ever, and to deliberately seek it 
through heavy drinking is to often 
court sexual disaster). 

In his best selling book, Everthing 
You Always Wanted To Know About 
Sex, Dr. David Reuben states: 

‘In spite of all the pious talk about 
alcohol being ‘a dangerous depres- 
sant,’ it is simply a tranquilizer. That’s 
the way it works in the sexual depart- 
ment, too. Ask anyone who’s tried to 
make love with a jealous husband 
knocking at the door. Alcohol calms 
all fears including the dozen of anxie- 
ties surrounding sex. After three mar- 
tinis when he says, “There’s nothing to 
worry about,’ she believes him. Alco- 
hol is a sexual lubricant in another 
way. It surrounds everything with a 
nice glow. So you don’t do so well— 
who cares? Who remembers? Alcohol 
is the only known legal aphrodisiac.”’ 

The ‘‘nice glow’’ Dr. Reuben men- 
tions comes about because booze more 
or less relieves the higher brain centers 
of their normally contained sense of 
responsibility; a certain degree of irre- 
sponsibility, chemically induced, en- 
genders a ‘“‘nice glow’’ and allows the 
individual to become more boisterous, 
playful and sexually venturesome. 
Males often go to bars when looking 
for sex because they have learned that 
a female ‘‘under the influence’’ can 
often be more easily influenced. Psy- 
chiatrists affirm that ‘‘alcohol and sex 
are nearly synonomous in the minds of 
the majority of males;’’ such sexual al- 
lusions as ‘‘partying,’’ ‘“‘balling’’ and 
‘‘making-Mary’’ clearly illustrate the 
close relationship between sex and al- 
cohol which exists in the minds of both 
men and women. But little is generally 
known as to what kinds of alcohol mix 
most successfully with sex; still less has 


been researched and/or published as to 


how much booze should be consumed 


» 


to improve sex and what mixtures can 
make sex more exciting to both sexes. 
How much. It is not possible to pre- 
scribe the exact amount of alcohol 
which is effective, nor even to gener- 
alize this individual reason: If two 
men, one for weighing 130 lbs., and 
the other 215 Ibs. are each given 4 oz. 
of whiskey at the same time, a subse- 
quent examination will show a differ- 


ent percentage of alcohol in the blood 


of each of these men. In testing the 
two men of the above-weights, the 130 
lb. man later showed a concentration 
of 0.04 percent alcohol in his blood, 
while the heavier man only showed 
half as much. 

The simple explanation, of course, 
lies in the fact that since the body of a 
large man or woman contains more 
blood than that of small man, it re- 
quires more alcohol to put a significant 
concentration into the blood. The 
amount of alcohol effective for im- 
proving sexual performance is an indi- 
vidual matter; the point to achieve is a 
mild degree of that ‘‘glow’’ of intoxi- 
cation which is far from drunkenness. 

Successfully mixing sex and alcohol 
is accomplished best by knowing what 
kind of alcohol to consume and what 
mixtures to use. There is undeniable 
evidence that certain kinds of alcoholic 
beverages are far more stimulating sex- 
ually than others; liquors which con- 
tain the highest cogener values, for ex- 
ample (rum, bourbon, brandy, wine, 


champagne, beer, etc.), are more stim- . 


ulating than vodka, which has a low 
cogener count. (Note: Unfortunately, 
a high cogener count does increase the 
possibility of headache and hangover.) 
It is also now known by authorities 
that certain mixtures have an enor- 
mous effect on sexual excitement, en- 
durance, virility, recuperative power 
and climactic pleasure. We will elabor- 
ate on these mixtures later—and we 
are not referring to the mixes that are 
conventionally used to concoct popu- 
lar drinks. 

Mixing sex and alcohol successfully 
requires that you begin slowly drinking 
your chosen beverage about ninety 
minutes before you engage in sex. 
Slow absorbtion is absolutely neces- 
sary; sufficient time is also important 
so that one’s “‘glow’’ is at its warmest 
and best. We don’t suggest you time 
your before-sex drinking with a stop- 
watch (Okay, honey, ready, set, go!’’), 
but experts agree that the average slow 
drinker’s glow is at its optimum after 
about an hour and a half of imbibing. 
So let’s begin now by taking a close 
and informative look at what kinds of 
alcohol have been found to be best for 
mixing with sex. 

he red table wines can do as 
much to highten the appreciation 
of human flesh as they can to en- 
hanced the flavor of steaks, 


roasts and game. These wines include 
Burgundy (dry, deep red, full-bodied), 
Cabernet Sauvignon (aristocrat of red 
wines; fine bouquet, robust flavor), 
Gamay Beaujolais (soft, light-bodied, 
lively flavor), Pinot Noir (full-bodied 
and velvety rich flavor). Rubion (a vel-— 
vety soft member of the Claret family) 
and Barojue (a dry, opulent Burgun- 
dy). 

‘“‘A good party consists of two 
people, and each tastes even better 
with Burgundy,’ says Chauncy 
Mizner in his book Wonderous Ways 
With Wine. 

The red table wines are swiftly as- 
similated, low in alcohol content (10 to 
14%), and their natural digestive en- 
zyme effect causes them to impart a 
flushing warmth which is highly con- 
ducive to sexual stimulation. These red 
wines contain B vitamins and iron, 
both of which help to maintain one’s 
amorous energy. The Russians have 
successfully used red wines in the treat- 
ment of sexual impotency; in France, 
where red wine is consumed in large 
quantities, a majority of mature males 
are able to ejaculate at least twice 
during a single sexual episode (The 
Metabolism of Alcohol, J. 
Leiber, 1975). Cabernet Sauvignon was 
known to be Casanova’s favorite wine; 
Don Juan is reputed to have consumed 
a bottle of Burgundy every night at 
dinner. 

The dessert wines possess a reputa- 
tion for increasing sexual pleasure 
which is not unfounded. These wines 
include Port (a rich, fruity, heavy- 
bodied, sweet wine, usually deep red), 
Muscatel, (a rich, flavorful, sweet des- 
sert wine whose color ranges from 
golden or dark amber to red) and To- 
kay (which is sweet, amber-colored 
and has a slight ‘“‘nutty’’ or Sherry 
flavor). These wines usually have an 
alcohol content of about 30%; they 
are easily assimilable and their high 
sugar content tends to keep the imbib- 
ers’ sexual flames burning high and 
hot; the dessert wines are especially 
rich in iron and have often been used 
for treatment of mild anemias. 

Rats, when given small quantities of 
Port for ten successive days, were 
found to copulate nearly three times as 
frequently as before (The Common- 
sense Book of Wine, Leon Adams, 
1960). The dessert wines are those 
which are almost exclusively favored 
by derelicts and ‘‘wino’s’’; these wines 
maintain one’s glow longer than the 
dry wines and they have a higher nutri- 
tive value. Dessert wines should be 


consumed quite slowly and in small 


quantities; they possess a tendency to 
‘*sneak-up’’ on the drinker because of 
their velvety smothness and deceitful 
lack of bite. Be careful with your des- 
sert wines when sex is on your menu; 

turn to page 63 
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BLACKSMITH 
from page 29 


PLAYERS: Have you taken the politics 
out of your art? 

BOB: It essentially is a political state- 
ment. The blackness is a political state- 
ment. 

PLAYERS: Is there a form of corporate, 
bureaucratic politics in commercial 
art? 

BOB: All that is subordinated. What- 
ever personal feelings I had, whatever 
the guy next to me had, the guy buying 
it, the guy selling it—our differences 
are played down. We compromise on 
everything. We compromise the life 
out of it in order to come to some 
point that will appeal to most people 
straight down the line. 

PLAYERS: What do you do, Rose? 
What’s your input into Blacksmiths? 
ROSE: I do the writing on the cards. 
The verses on the inside and the back 
which detail what the card is all about. 
PLAYERS: How do you develop your 
written message 

ROSE: That’s hard to answer. I don’t 
know. I just look at the picture and I 
walk around thinking about what that 
feels like, and what it should convey. 
When I sit down at the typewriter, the 
words just come. Basically, that’s true. 
So that it’s not like fixing something in 
your mind. What I say evolves from 
my feelings of the picture in the grand 
sense of trying to take into consider- 
ation our people and the feelings I get 
from it. 

BOB: I draw to a feeling. I may not 
know what the end result of the feeling 
is going to be. I just draw. to a feeling 
that I have. Rose takes a feeling that I 
have now made specific and translates 
it into words. I think each intrepreta- 
tion very effectively supports the 
other. . 
PLAYERS: If values, and not commer- 
cialism are your primary goals, what is 
involved in the developing, promotion 
and packaging of Blacksmiths Cards 
and Prints? 

CARL: We’re fortunate as far as the 
product development is concerned be- 
cause the reason for the development 
of the product is not only do you de- 
velop a product for its physical use to 
fill a need that may be existing within a 
particular society, but you also develop 
that product for an emotional reaction 
that, in fact, may result in someone 
buying it not necessarily for the prac- 
tical application, but for an emotional 
reaction to it. Bobby, in developing the 
cards has, in fact, moved into an area 
that is not contradictory to marketing 
techniques. So basically, that makes 
my job a little bit easier. What I intend 
to do is concentrate on product expos- 
ure, product distribution, cost of pro- 
duct, getting the product to market 
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and developing new product. 
PLAYERS: Aren’t there other greeting 
card companies that have this con- 
cept—companies interested in present- 
ing a line of black cards with positive 
images for the black buying market? 

CARL: Yes, there are other black card 
companies, but they don’t carry posi- 
tive messages. They reflect a mirror of 
what certain societies have done as far 
as relationships with black people that 
makes you feel bad. Even though you 
may look at it and say, yeah, that’s just 
what happened, it just doesn’t make 
you feel good. It makes you remem- 
ber, remember that pain because 
you’ve seen it, and now you can see, 
feel the pain again. The artist may 


have a very good ability to recreate 
that negative part of history, whereas 
what we are trying to do is say there 
are some positive things about you and 
most of the people you know. 

I don’t think they have the feeling in 
what they do. You take a photograph 
and the photograph is a specific per- 
son. Bob can take his art, and while it 
is a person, he is drawing a person with 
a feeling that comes through to make it 
a universal black person. That is the 
difference, we feel. The color, the tone 
and the feeling that you get in a piece 
of artwork, you don’t get in a piece of 
photography. It doesn’t move, it’s 
still, it doesn’t vibrate. 


a 


BOB: In one of our prints, The Voyage, 
the intent was to individualize that per- 
son who was shipped here in chains, a 
child, not fully into life. But we look at 
a particular person and at the wonder 
and the fear and the questioning as she 
leaves the culture she has known and 
gone into a world she does not know. 
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It’s not a commercial card, and I’m 
certain that most card companies that 
are out to sell cards do not want to 
make a statement: that is going to 
offend anybody. My concept is we can 
make a statement that is going to be 
what we consider an honest, valid 
statement and not depoliticize our 
cards to the point of saying the experi- 
ence is nothing, that it is irrelevant. We 
do have a vital history, a dynamic his- 
tory. I don’t think we should ignore it; 
I don’t think we should concentrate on 
the negative aspects of it. There are 
psychological aspects of our black his- 
tory. The picture that I think need to 
be addressed, and if you can make that 
statement, make that statement an 
effective statement. 

PLAYERS: Why are you, and many 
other black card firms, a mail order 
business primarily? 

BOB: The reason for that is because of 
the size of the company itself. The 
number of people that exist. Essen- 
tially, the company was a one-man 
operation with assistance by the 
family. But the one-man was the one 
doing the bulk of the work so it was 


logical that if you wanted to test mar- 


sa) 


ket the idea, to use a technique that 
wouldn’t require a whole lot of arms 
and legs. Mail order was the practical 
solution, and consequently, we have 
been able to determine that not only 
do our particular cards have a market 
value, but that the response to the 
movement of the cards is a direct result 
of how we expose it. The mail order 
will probably continue for a long time 
even though there will be other mar- 
keting techniques that we will use to 
supplement the income from mail 
orders, but so far the company has 
grown substantially through mail 
order. 

PLAYERS: Have you had a response 
from white buyers as well as blacks? 
BoB: As we said earlier, we’re essen- 
tially a mail order company, so we 
don’t meet a lot of people, however, 
from those people we have met that I 
do know the white reception is pretty 
good. We find that in attempting to 
get into major stores, they are very 
particular about the type of product 
they would want to buy. We sell to 
several large chains here in California. 
One of the first prints Rose sold was to 
a white woman. When she said, “‘I 
want Meme,”’ I asked, ‘‘Why do you 
want Meme?’’ She said it reminded 
her of her grandmother. Although the 
woman in the picture is obviously 
black, but that whole feeling of grand- 
mother apparently comes across. 

Some of the comments from white 
buyers is that it is not the physical look 
of the person but the feeling and what 
we are talking about in the message 
within each card somehow represents 
their own experience, and they could 
be, as in one case, Irish. 

They can identify with the universal 
person and it is the feeling and the ex- 
perience of any other transplanted 
group seeking a positive identity in the 
United States. 

turn to page 62 
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BLACKSMITH 

from page 67 
CARL: There is also an another form of 
white response. A white consumer re- 
sponse and a response from the white 
buyer of the retail outlets where I make 
my presentations to get the product 
into the shops. There are some cases 
where the quality of the card is not the 
issue, the issue is: will black people buy 
black cards? 

That is interesting because a lot of 
buyers aren’t sure. If the cards they 
carry are moving, they have to assume 
some of the people who are purchasing 
the cards are blacks, and if, in fact, 
black consumers ask the store, ‘‘Why 
don’t you have black cards?’’ and if 
the black consumers ask the salesper- 
son, ‘““‘Why don’t you carry black 
cards?’’—is that information passed 
on to management? There are times 
when it is not. 

PLAYERS: What is your future goal for 
the cards? 

BOB: I would like to do an essay type 
card. That is, four or five cards that 
talk about a specific subject matter. 
Our series ““The Evolution of the 
Afro-American Woman’’ attempted 
to graphically create an essay about 
black people, black women, particu- 
larly. The series describes how they 
first came to America and their experi- 
ence in this country and their aging. 

Relationships between sisters and 
the heritage we’re talking about relates 
to blacks historically over several thou- 
sand years. In the ‘‘Meme”’ card we’re 
talking about a grandmother yester- 
day; it’s a graphic essay which will be 
bought, hopefully, because each one is 
a solid piece in its own right; or bought 
in the essay form—that is, all five of 
the cards. The do link together as a 
visual kind of an art essay. 

I think there are things about 
American history, blacks in America, 
males, females, that can be talked 
about. The cards cannot only reflect 
our image, but they can talk about our 
history. That is, the card can have a 
learning value other than just a utilitar- 
ian value. We already have plenty of 
cards with bunnies and bears. So when 
you send the image of yourself to your 
friends, it is not only a pleasant experi- 
ence, not only an attractive piece, but 
it’s also a link in a learning experience 
about yourself and people you know. 
What we attempt to do at Blacksmiths 
is create this beauty in a most positive 
way. 


Bob Smith’s cards may be obtained by 
writing ‘Blacksmiths Cards and 
Prints, ’’ Box 623 Altadena, CA 91001. 
Or by calling toll free 1-800-227-3373. 
In California call (213) 794-1167. Holi- 
day cards are $7.50 a box and note 
cards $6.00 box. This price includes 
postage. 


BOOZE 

from page 59 

but do use them and you and your 
lady will both glow more lovingly as 
you come together and achieve your 
just desserts. 


hampagne has something spec- 

ial, and you recognize it as soon 

as you see the extra-thick cham- 

pagne bottle, the big wired-on 
cork, and the effervescence bubbling 
as the cork pops out. Champagne is a 
wine which has been made naturally 
effervescent by a second fermentation 
in closed containers; there are red, 
pink or white champagnes and they 
possess wide flavor range. Their alco- 
hol content usually extends from 10 to 
14 percent by volume. 

Champagne can melt the heart of a 
hardended old whore and sometimes 
even make her horny,’’ says Norman 
Mailer in Prisoner of Sex. The 
‘*‘bubbly,’’ perhaps partly for romantic 
reasons, seems to go Straight to any 
man or maid’s head; its lightness al- 
lows it to be successfully consumed 
during sex as well as before. Perhaps 
more than any other alcoholic bever- 
age, Champagne exudes an aura of in- 
timacy, playfulness and celebration 
which makes it an ideal libation with 
sex; ladies who have little or no liking 
for stronger spirits can often be easily 
persuaded to sip some champagne (its 
benign bite lets it be lapped from a 
navel or licked off a nipple without ir- 
ritation to those erogeneous zones). 
*“‘Champagne warms the cockles of the 
soul,’’ said Shakespeare. But it can 
also work wonders to help sustain the 
stiffness of a male’s cock or to open an 
obstinate lady’s thighs. 

At today’s prices beer is no longer 
*‘the poor man’s champagne.”’ But the 
cereal, malt, hops, yeast, etc., in beer 


cause this beverage to assimilate slowly 


and to be particularly sustaining. Beer, 
Mead, Ale and Stout (all cereal bever- 
ages) have been consumed for cen- 
turies by connoisseurs who have found 
these mild liquors to be as fortifying as 
food. 

Having ‘‘eggs in your beer’’ may be 
a cliche, but for those who can handle 
it, beer and raw egg (an hour and half 
before sex) are near the top of the list 
where endurance and swift recupera- 
tive power are one’s objective. A scien- 
tist named Dr. Herbert Sprince found 
that the amino acid cysteine, which is 
present in raw eggs (about 4 gram per 
egg), has a potent ‘‘tonic effect’’ on 
males when used in conjunction with 
malt liquor. Cysteine is also a medical- 
ly proven hangover remedy. 


he ‘“‘hard — liqours’’—whiskey, 
bourbon, rum, gin, vodka, 
scotch, tequilla—often work too 
fast and possess too strong a 


‘*kick’’ to be successfully mixed with 
sex. However, when diluted sufficient- 
ly with the standard drink mixes, and 
when consumed very slowly, ‘‘hard 
liquor’? becomes ‘“‘soft liquor’’ and 
works in the same stimulating and sus- 
taining way as wine, champagne or 
beer. Hard liquor is assimilated more 
slowly, and thus more effectively, 


when small amounts of food, such as’ 


hors d’oeuvres, are eaten during its 
consumption. Hard liquor taken 
straight can be effective for some per- 
sons (in small quantities) in between 
sessions of sexual performance. 

The piece de resistance, the one 
booze above all for successfully mixing 
sex and alcohol, is brandy. Brandy is 
distilled from wine and is its essence. 
The French call it ‘‘eau de vie,’’ the 


There is a 
degree of 
inebriation 
which some- 
times allows 
a male to 
achieve a 
rigid hardon 
for hours... 


“‘water of life.’’ To be labeled simply 
‘“‘brandy’’ the product must be made 
only from grapes. Although some 
other fruits are blended into brandy, 
the product must them be labelled ac- 
cordingly—‘‘apricot brandy’’ or 
*‘peach brandy,’’ and so on. While it is 
usually distilled at strengths ranging 
from 140 to 170 proof, its strength is 
reduced with distilled water to proofs 
of from 80 to 100 before aging and 
bottling (100 proof liquor is fifty per- 
cent alcohol). ‘‘Claret is the liquor for 
boys; port of men; but he who aspires 
to be a hero in bed must drink 
Brandy,’’ said Samuel Johnson. 


n the region of Charente in France 
in 1466 the vintners had more wine 
than they could sell, or easily store, 
and a travelling Dutch apothecary 


> 


suggested they could reduce the stor- 
age problem 80% by ‘“‘boiling’’ the 
wine. The vintners accepted his sug- 
gestion, distilled their wine in small pot 
stills and put it to age in oak casks. As 
it ripened, it developed appealing 
smoothness and extraordinary flav- 
or—they had captured the soul of wine 
in something new, Brandy. So brandy 
was the first distilled spirit and many 
of the original cocktail recipes were 
based on brandy. Other liquors were 
made later by copying the- distillation 
process used in making brandy. 

Brandy has been used as a stimulant 
for centuries; added to coffee it can 
speed up one’s metabolism _ enor- 
mously. But most importantly brandy 
lends itself as an excellent base for cer- 
tain ‘‘mixes’’ whose ingredients are 
known to be sexually stimulating and 
Sustaining. Purists insist upon sipping 
their. brandy neat from _ brandy 
snifters; but those in the know blend 
their brandy with ingredients which 
slow its assimilation and add subtle 
nutrients that cause it to feed their sex- 
ual reserves. Exhaustive laboratory 
tests have proven that brandy, 
‘*blended with several nutrients, is ex- 
tremely beneficial for prolonged sexual 
activity and/or for maintaining a high 
degree of physical energy.’’ (Effects of 
Alcohol in Humans and Laboratory 
Animals, J. Lieber, 1979.) 

Following are two simple ‘‘brandy 
concoctions’’ which are as delicious to 
drink as they are effective for causing 
either a man or a maid to feel much in 
the mood for sex. 


BRANDY EGGNOG 


Put 2 ounces of Brandy in a cup or 
glass, add 4 ounces Eggnog Mix (from 
a dairy) to fill, sprinkle liberally with 
nutmeg. 
EGG FLIP 

1 small glass 

of Brandy 

1 teaspoon of 
_ honey or sugar 
Pinch of salt 


2 eggs 


4 pint milk 


Beat up the egg in the milk 
until frothy. Allow to settle, 
and add a pinch of salt, 
brandy, and honey or sugar. 
Whip again and serve. To be 
sipped slowly. (This savory 
drink is definitely sexual dy- 
namite.) 


Because brandy is made from wine 
and blends naturally with fruit juices, 
it is a one-bottle bar that makes more 
drinks than any other single bottle; 
and our good guess is that it has sharp- 
ened more sexual appetites than any 
other alcohol. 

We wish you happy holidays and 
horny drinking! oO 
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GUILLAUME 
from page 10 


white, even though the society would 
like me to think that way. I am about 
some kind of truth and I am about 
something that has to do with psycho- 
logical betterment of black people. 
That doesn’t have to be at the expense 
of white people. I don’t care what they 


do. What I care about is what we do. I | 


don’t give a shit what they do. But I 
was very lucky that I did not encounter 
people who gave me a hellofa lot of re- 
sistance. They were not out to get me. 
PLAYERS: We were talking about being 
strong and how in being strong that 
may have been an asset; but even 
though you say you may have been too 
vehement, you are still working. How 
have you accomplished this? 
GUILLAUME: Mine is a tactical thing. 
PLAYERS: Mine, meaning your ap- 
proach? 

GUILLAUME: Yes. I know I have to talk 


this is what I’m doing. 

PLAYERS: Benson moved from being a 
butler to the head of household. That 
was obviously a move up. You no 
longer had the apron; and you were in 
a mansion. Now you have made an 
additional leap up the ladder and pres- 
ently your title is... 
GUILLAUME: State budget director. 
PLAYERS: State budget director. Now, 
this is the American Dream, not only 
in theory, but in fact. Why is it that 
you are not hailed as someone who 
literally did in television what most 
people want to do in their lives? Why 
is it that most black people remember 
you only as a butler? 

GUILLAUME: Because black people are 
distracted by themselves. Black people 
also are very self conscious about any 
black artist. There are black people, I 
am sure, who thought that even 
though Lou Gossett did a magnificent 
job in ‘‘An Officer and a Gentleman,”’ 
he was a little too mean. One of the 


‘“We are going to have to take 

a positive interest in our own 
Salvation & lives. We have not 
done that. What's wrong with 
blacks liking black people?’ ’ 


to people. You’re never going to get 
anywhere if you don’t learn how to 
talk to people. I was never out to make 
white people like me, so I never came 
in with anything but the assumption 
that if I didn’t want black people to 
look at that screen and wince, it was 
up to me. 

PLAYERS: This reminds me of responsi- 
bility. You said that, ‘‘if a black person 
winces on that screen, I take the re- 
sponsibility for it.”’ That brings us to 
that age old question: what is the re- 
sponsibility of an artist to his audi- 
ence? And since we are so starved for 
images and you speak of being inter- 
ested in black people, what do you 
think is your responsibility to black 
people? 

GUILLAUME: Obviously, I feel certain 
things should happen if you are a 
black artist, but I would hesitate to say 
that this is the way all black artists 
should feel. I think that we all make a 
contribution from wherever we are, 
however we see and feel things. And 
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difficulties with black people is that 
since we have not accomplished every- 
thing we want, we often think we have 
not accomplished anything. 

PLAYERS: We have had black mayors 
in Los Angeles, Atlanta, and other big 
cities, but the fear that operated in 
Chicago with the election of Harold 
Washington as mayor, made one feel 
that there has been no progress. What 
happens in a case like this? 
GUILLAUME: What happens to black 
people is that they can’t see our pro- 
gress because what they are after is the 
salvation of white people. I am not 
after the salvation of white people. Be- 
cuase every time we confront them, 
every time we look at some white per- 
son and they are not actually smiling 
and saying ‘‘yes, come into our family, 
you are one of us,’’ we feel that we 
have not made any progress. But the 
botton line is that Mayor Washington 
is the mayor of the city—that’s the 
bottom line. 

PLAYERS: We decided to use our pro- 


gress for a change. Instead of saying 
there ain’t no use in going to the 
poles—we went. 

GUILLAUME: Yes, and in California 
Bradley ran for governor and almost 
won. To me that is the bottom line, 
not that there are pockets of white 
folks who don’t want to see black 
folks do anything—that’s not the bot- 
tom line to me and I don’t want to 
concern myself with that. I am not in- 
terested in whether white people as a 
group redeem themselves, I leave that 
to God. I am interested, however, in 
the progress of my people. 

PLAYERS: When Benson was an under- 
dog, did your viewers find him more 
comical? 

GUILLAUME: Yes. In the sense that the 
old Benson on ‘‘Soap’’ could say any- 
thing he wanted to; but once you get 
one of these socially prestigious jobs 
you can’t say as much. 

PLAYERS: So you sort of made a per- 
sonal sacrifice, in a sense, to move up 
the ladder? | 
GUILLAUME: One always does, and 
that’s something people don’t under- 
stand. In other words, if you’ve got a 
lot of money, nobody wants to hear 
you complaining. If you’ve got a good 
job, who cares about how you got 
there? I mean most people don’t have 
any tolerance for that. 

PLAYERS: There are very few blacks on 
television at all now, why do you feel 
that this is so? 

GUILLAUME: I think that people who 
run the industry are not all that sensi- 
tive to the fabric of our society. They 
are not charged with redressing the 
social inequities in the system, and in- 
deed, they have no head for it. 
PLAYERS: We agree with you that 
white people need not make heroes of 
us and we do need images for our chil- 
dren. If the people who are in this busi- 
ness are in the business to make 


“money, then how do we, as black 


people, make them more sensitive to 
us? 

GUILLAUME: That is a difficult ques- 
tion. It is not one for which I have a 
glib answer. I mean, I am not as ar- 
ticulate in that area as I would like to 
be. 

PLAYERS: Several reports and studies 
are handed down every year saying 
that black people watch more tele- 
vision, and buy more products per per- 
son than any other American group. 
Since television is about advertising 
and money, it follows that black 
people are missing the boat some- 
how... 

GUILLAUME: Well, that parallels the 
political idea we talked about earlier. 
When blacks begin to understand that 
our votes count, and that our one vote 
can mean the difference between one 
thing or another and that the same 
kind of power is present in television 


watching and buying the products that 
are advertised on television, we will be- 
gin to see change. 

PLAYERS: How can blacks exert this 
kind of awareness? 

GUILLAUME: Letter writing is a good 
way to start, I submit that a lot of 
black people are concerned but not 
concerned enough to write a letter. If 
they would there would be black 
power; they should send a letter right 
to the network’s pocketbook—the 
sponsor. I wouldn’t write to the net- 
works. The networks don’t care any- 
thing about anything other than what 
the sponsor thinks. The sponsors don’t 
want a whole group of people upset 
over a show that they finance. They 
don’t want that. You don’t even have 
to talk about boycott, which is a bad 
word. If enough people write, positive 
changes will occur. 

PLAYERS: So we have to take the re- 
sponsibility. 

GUILLAUME: Yes. We have to under- 
stand that it is as simple as that. And 
stop thinking that it’s something that is 
done up in some corporate head- 
quarters. A lot of things are, but you 
still have the power to say: I don’t like 
what you are doing. Yes, I am voicing 


my protest! That’s what you do when — 


you vote. You voice your protest and 
your assent. I understand that we have 
not been encouraged to be a part of 
this, that, and the other, but there 
comes a time when we have to encour- 
age ourselves. We just have to. 
PLAYERS: Why do you think that black 
people seem so reluctant to express 
their anger in an energetic positive 
way? Why are we so reluctant to use 
our power? 

GUILLAUME: Mostly we have been de- 
moralized. We don’t really believe in 
the power that emanates from one per- 
son. We’ve got to believe and under- 
stand this first. And, of course, I think 
something has to be done on another 
level. 

PLAYERS: After we recognize our indi- 
vidual power, what do you perceive 
that other level to be? 

GUILLAUME: Maybe it has to do with 
people in the industry becoming more 
sensitive to the idea of casting people 
like Lou was cast in ‘‘An Officer and a 
Gentleman’’—simply for his_ excel- 
lence, not his race. What we have to 
do is keep pursuing these ideas until 
some positive changes occur. But be- 
cause it happens in 1974 doesn’t mean 
it will happen in 1975. We have to get 
out there and redouble the efforts each 
time. There is never a time when we 
can sit back and say, ‘‘Well, it’s finally 


accomplished.’’ That’s not how things. 


work. 

PLAYERS: We’ve seen where many of 
the top white stars very quickly get 
their own production companies and 
then feed themselves into the system 
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Nu Nile MAN 


The NuNile man doesn’t waste time — 
sitting in a salon chair for hours 
while his hair is styled, or fooling 
around at home with messy and 
expensive chemical curl kits. He 
saves his time and money for more 
important things and uses NuWNile 
Hair Slick Pomade. NuWNile is perfect 
for the new shorter hairstyles and 
gives the best non-perm curl and 
wave you can find. Live on the fast 
side; be a NuNile man. 


Fast and economi- 
cal NuNile. 3 oz. jar 
is just $2.00 at most 
haircare counters. 


For super terrific 
waves, curls, or just 
straight hair, try our 
new Murray’s Supe- 
rior Pressing Cap. 
For men or women. 
One size fits all. 
Just $3.00 at hair- 
care counters. 


If your store is out-of-stock you can order 
by mail. Send $2.00 for NuNile, $3.00 for 
our new pressing cap, or $5.00 for both, 
plus $1.00 to help cover postage and 
handling. : 

Write to... 


MURRAY'S: 


SUPERIOR PRODUCTS 


Dept. . 800-83 
456 Charlotte Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 48201 


Since 1926 


again. Why isn’t the same true for our 
top black stars? 


GUILLAUME: You see, I think that 
sometimes we think that if a star—a 
black star—makes it, that somehow 
there is a hellofa lot they can do. They 
can’t. You have to understand we are 
operating under a large complex. 
PLAYERS: Well if Japanese and Latino 
people can put things on cable tele- 
vision, and there is now a Jewish net- 
work, there are certainly more black 
people than those people. Why is it 
that. we can’t generate our ideas and 
product? The first thing O.J. did was a 
story with another little Shirley 
Temple. 

GUILLAUME: Well, that’s what he 
could get through. 

PLAYERS: Yes, but is that the thing we 
need? we understand getting our foot 
in the door, but we have not seen 
much more progress than that for 
black people. We don’t think white 
people owe us our own power, and 
we’re wondering is it enough for us to 
do things just to get through the door? 
Again we are asking white people to 
control our destinies; do we not have a 
destiny in this at all? 

GUILLAUME: Yes, I think that we do. I 
just think that we all do what we can 
from where we are. You see, just as 
the awareness of white people in our 
industry is minimal about what we 
need in terms of images, so also is the 
awareness of black people minimal 
about how we could get better images. 
Indeed, there are many black people 
who don’t really see the need for the 
upgrading of these images. 

PLAYERS: Well, how do we make black 
people aware of that? 

GUILLAUME: Well, to me these inter- 
views are very important because they 
are another means of drumming out 
another message. And the message is 
that we are going to have to take a 
positive interest in our own salvation 
and our own lives and we have not 
done that. We ought to be able to be 
positively for one another and really 
constitute a large core of people who 
like black people. You know, there is a 
paranoia in this country about black 
people liking black people. There is 
paranoia which comes not only from 
white people, but from black people, 
too. They say ‘‘ what is the matter with 
you?’’—if you just like black people. 
But what is the problem with liking 
black people? 

PLAYERS: That’s right. And it seems 
sick not to like your own, actually. 
GUILLAUME: Yes, it is sick. 


PLAYERS: What do you see for yourself 


in the future? 

GUILLAUME: You know, what I would 
really like to do is a 45-minute pro- 
gram, where I could just go around 
and rap to students. All kinds of 


students, black, white, red, whatever. 
There is such nonsense out there, such 
half-truths, indeed lies, about the 
human spirit, that people grow up 
with. 

Our strength is our ability to put all 
these groups together and keep alive 
the dreams of people walking down a 
bright road together. 

PLAYERS: Speaking of your future, 
what are your plans for your singing 
career? 

GUILLAUME: Well, I am finally going 
to do some singing that I have always 
felt I was capable of doing. I’ve re- 
corded an album with Webster Lewis. 
I put the money up for it myself and 
there seems to be a great deal of inter- 
est in it. By the way, my son, Kevin 
wrote two of the songs on the album. 
PLAYERS: That’s terrific! Robert, you 
have played Vegas and Tahoe and 
places like that in the past, do you have 
any plans for doing that type of show 
in the near future? 

GUILLAUME: Well, that’s where the 
money is, but I am not thinking about 
those ventures so much. 

PLAYERS: Do you have any plans for 
film? 

‘GUILLAUME: I have signed a three pic- 
ture deal with 20th Century Fox and 
what we’re going to do is unearth the 
old Belvedere series. What we are wait- 
ing for now is an updated script. 

I will also be playing Martin Luther 
King in an upcoming film entitled, 
‘‘Prince Jack.’’ The film deals with the 
underbelly of the big social and polit- 
ical figures of the 1960s: Kennedy, 
Nixon, Hoover, King and all the rest. 

I have also executive produced my 
second Gary Coleman film, ‘“The Fan- 
tastic World of D.C. Collins’? which 
was released this fall. 

PLAYERS: Do you miss Broadway? 
GUILLAUME: Sometimes. During my 
next hiatus from Benson, I will be 


‘appearing on Broadway in a new musi- 


cal inspired by the life of George 
Washington Carver. The play is en- 
titled, ‘‘I Can Hear The Flowers Sing- 
ing,’’ and I have been signed to play 
Dr. Carver. 

PLAYERS: We have heard that you also 
write. Do you have any plans to pen 
any scripts for television or film? 
GUILLAUME: I have written my first 
script for ‘‘Benson’’ and it will air this 
season. 

PLAYERS: Wonderful. Is there any- 
thing you would like to state in conclu- 
sion? 

GUILLAUME: Well, once again I would 
like to repeat the idea of black people 
reaching out and supporting each 
other. I think we have to literally take 
ourselves in hand and start caring 
about each other, as tlawed as we all 
are and as difficult as that may seem. I 
think that is what we as black people 
are charged with. OD 
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hen we ran African film star 
Anna Maria Dumas in our 
Feb.'83 film issue, we had no 
idea the response would be so 
huge, Anna Maria, who was 
born in Haiti, and now maintains 
“homes in Camaroon and 
Manhattan, was so pleased with 
the fan mail and enthusiasm her 
centerspread generated she 
fairly jumped at the opportunity ., 
ot.doing our holiday feature. 
“I’m so thrilled!’’ Anna Maria 
exclaimed, ‘‘I.feel as though all 
~ «the men in America have given 
. oo me something too priceless to 
— ~ describe. The least | can do is 
to send them back a wet, sweet, 
~ hot black kiss.” 
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Stately, aloof, 
Sultry, bossy, hot, 
the very well 
endowed Ms. 
Dumas has gone 
on temporary 
hiatus from her film 
work, to put some 
time and love into 
re-designing her 


aert 


_ ... ! “African home. She 
wants to get off the 


treadmill of 
success and get 
back to the mother 
soil. ‘‘The only 
thing | love more 
than black beauty 
is a black mind 
enjoying black 
beauty.”’ 
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KAUFMAN 
from page 59 


payment for vets, to be sold 
only 
to those willing to sign loyalty 
oath... 
Remember you national emergency 
signal, when you see one small 
mushroom cloud and three large 
ones, it is not a drill, turn the 
TV off 
and get under it...” 


THE PRESENT | 
» asked Bob Kaufman to tell me the 
necessary prerequisites for 
acquiring the ability to create: 
‘“You’ve got to have the creative 
potential . . . the creative ability ... 
and the desire to create. Difficult 
question.’’ He leaves the room, re- 
turning minutes later, answering: 
‘‘Two plus two is not five. The Earth is 
not flat. Everybody knows that. But 


the creative ones ask why, in attempts 


to answer the question.’’ In 1956, after 
all the after hours places closed, 
musicians of such stature as Thelonius 


Monk, Dizzy Gillespie, Miles Davis 


and John Coltrane would converge on 
private parties of Private Jazz and 
Poetry Listeners. A close-knit artistic 
expression until sunrise. The poets 
teaming up with the musicians creating 
outrageous jazz and word marriages. 
Kaufman spoke to me of this time 
and THE MERGE: “‘In writing poetry 
I try to create the sound of music in the 
poetry, but it’s not music in the or- 
thodox sense. It’s not like somebody 
sitting down playing the piano, playing 
the saxophone or trumpet. It has to be 
composed in terms of words. The 
juxtaposition of words, use of syntax, 
use of idioms, use of metaphors. In 
order to be poetry it has to be music. It 
has to contain music. The music has to 
be different from music in the or- 
thodox sense, because you can put the 
two together. Poetry and Jazz. Poetry 
and Music. You have two separate 
things creating a Third Dimension. 


Something neither flat nor round... 


a circle in a square.”’ 

Continuing my education, Bob de- 
fines the method by which a composer 
creates music: ‘‘Music is a song. Music 
is a feel. In order to create the sound, 
the musician first has to possess the 
feeling (in order to) project the feeling, 
then you can create the sound. Af- 
terwards, many musicians can make 
the sound that he created, the sound 
that he wrote down and composed, 


but first the artist, the composer, the 


creative one, has to possess the feeling. 
In Modern Jazz, Charlie Parker had 
the feeling, he translated the feeling 
into sound. Now many others play it. 
(But) his feeling was projected as 
(original) art...” 
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Kaufman has 
the fire of 
Lorca, the 
symbolism of 
Rimbaud, and 
has what the 
Spanish call 
‘Duende, ’ 
which is a 
totally dark 
soul. He is a 
poetic force. 
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HIS HORN 


Swinging horn softly confirming 
Anguished cries of eternal losers 
Whose gifts outgrow their 
presence. 
We hear this lonesome Saxworld 
Dweller 
Swing Higher— 
_Defiantly into a challenge key 
Screamed over a heartbeat 
Shouting to all beat seekers 
To vanish into soft sound of jazz 
And walk into him to smokey 
ends 
While his jazz walks forever 
Across our parched heartstrings. 
©1967, Bob Kaufman 
Reprinted by permission 
of City Lights Books. 


Bob Kaufman seems the living em- 
bodiment of Ho Chi Minh’s poetic 
appeal: ‘‘The ancients used to like to 
sing about natural beauty, snow and 
flowers, moon and wind, mist and 
mountains, and rivers. Today we 
should make poems, including iron 
and steel, and the poet should know 
how to attack.”’ 


vy hy did we not hear from Bob 
after the end of the Beat 
Period in the early Sixties? 
Many people who know 
Kaufman were dismayed by his sud- 
den change in behavior in 1963. Ken 
Kesey surmised the general North 
Beach Coffee House reaction to 
Bob when the rumor mouthed 
menaces cavorted in corner-tables 
exclaiming, ‘‘Kaufman? He’s fried 
and I do mean feeride! Gazonga! 
Cross off Bob Kaufman.’’ Others 
depicted him as suffering from a 
‘‘Death of the Spirit.’’ 

The change in his attitude and self 
presentation was drastic. Having often 
been seen carousing up the streets of 
North Beach in a totally disheveled 
appearance, his twenty-five year old 
Goodwill jacket and toe protruding 
sandals shuffling his rampaging body 
through fully-withdrawn stupors and 
manic marionette puppet movements. 
He basically refused to talk to anyone, 
except to ask fellow beat Tom Albright 


for some speed or to chat momentarily 


with Mark Green, the photographer, 
asking for food. 

His wife was perhaps the only one 
who fully understood his sudden 
withdrawal and it was she who put it 
all into perspective when she spoke to 
me a while back: ‘‘Bob’s vow of 
silence was initiated when Kennedy 
was shot. He thought Kennedy was 
going to help the world and especially 
his people. He had that idea because 
he had met Kennedy and Jackie at a 
party. He had a lot of faith, and then 
the assassinations began (Ken- 
nedy / King / Kennedy / King’s mo- 
ther / Malcolm xX / Lamum- 
ba / George Jackson, etc.) and one by 
one they were all cut down. When 
Kennedy was assassinated he said, 
‘Oh, no! There’s no hope. That’s the 
end, if the President gets assassinated.’ 

‘He saw it on television and he was 
watching the whole thing and he was 
really blown away. The following day, 
he insisted that I go to church with 
him, to mass. So I did, but I was really 
shocked because he was coming up the 
street and he was kneeling every third 
step of the way, and he said he just 
decided then that he wasn’t going to 
speak.”’ 

And he didn’t. A man of words had 
given up on words. Until the day the 
Vietnam War ended, at which time he 
was in Palo Alto at Jeanne Dirkes 
Carlisle’s art opening and he started 
quoting T.S. Eliot: 

“WE SHALL NOT CEASE 
FROM EXPLORATION 

AND THE END OF ALL OUR 
EXPLORING 

WILL BE TO ARRIVE WHERE 


WE STARTED 
AND KNOW THE PLACE FOR 
THE FIRST TIME.”’ oO 


NTOZAKE 
from page 57 


thing that was out of control. I have 
several books that are all in print, 
which is a kind of insurance against 
death. They are also available in 
paperback which is also a blessing. The 
other thing that I wanted was, and it is 


important to me is that I be dealt with » 


as a writer because I find the one thing 
that I found ethereal is theatre to me. 
It is very, very—I started to say flimsy, 
but that wouldn’t be a fair word. It is 
very evasive to me. Writing books 
makes a lot of sense to me and books 
to me are great successes.”’ 

Besides producing quality work, 
Shange attributes a measure of her suc- 
cess to the fact that, ‘‘I may be a little 
crass, a little more brazen or blunt or 
something.’’ In adition to these un- 
usual personal qualities, Ntozake’s 
publishing success emanates from the 
careful attention she gives to the mar- 
keting of her books. ‘‘I think that to a 
great extent whether or not your book 
sells or how your book sells has a lot to 
do with your relationship with your 
publisher and your publisher’s attitude 
towards you. I’m at St. Martin’s Press 
and before that I was with MacMillan 
and there are some things of mine that 
are at Doubleday and some things at 
Penguin. It is important as a writer to 
know the people at the Press office. It 
is important as a writer to know the 
editor, and the editor’s friends, and the 
salesmen in the town where the book- 
stores are. When I was a poet working 
for small presses I didn’t understand 
anything about that. So knowing the 
business of publishing has a lot to do, I 
think, with selling books and being a 
popular name.”’ 


hange is mindful of the fact that 
the number of published black 
writers has significantly declined 
since the socially active period of 
the problem bounce back onto the 
shoulders of the black community. ‘‘I 
think that it is incumbent upon us as 
shoulders of the black community. ‘‘I 
think that it is incumbent uon us as 
black people to take some responsibil- 
ity for what we read. It is one thing for 
me to talk about the industry and the 
significance of press, which is true. I’m 
talking about mass markets. I’m talk- 
ing about intellectual circles or the way 
we cherish our own writers. That is our 
responsibility as a culture, that has 
nothing to do with the New York 
Times or with the competency with the 
people in the public relations offices at 
St. Martin’s or Random House.”’ 
Shange equally feels that the black 
community, in addition to cherishing 
and supporting its artists, must have a 
reciprocal agreement from the black 
artist to sustain and endure—unlike 


the Jimi Hendrix’es and Dorothy Dan- 
dridges of the world. ‘“The working 
life of an artist is like a plumber—you 
keep fixing pipes. Writers keep writ- 
ing. One can say to oneself that this is 
a really fine poem and I relaly like 
that, but you do not set out to do one 
really great thing, you set out to live a 
life. You are committed to some art 
form and you try to get better and 
better at it. 

Artists, try to get better, clearer and 
in finer control of their genre as they 
live a life. We, as black people can not 
afford to lose the clarity that comes 
from having lived more. We, as a 
people can not aford to lose our genius 
to the throes of sensuality or gratifica- 
tion that is offered by some occasional 
flirtation with drugs, alcohol or 
strange occults. We just can’t afford it. 
There is a line I wrote that I was very 
serious about “That I was trying to give 
my daughter as much as a people in 
sorrow could spare.’ We can’t treat 
ourselves cheaply.”’ 


or the last year, Shange has been 
consumed with book touring for 
her most recent work, Sassa- 
frass, Cypress and Indigo. She 
talked fluidly about the meaning be- 
hind the title of the manuscript. ‘“The 
reason I picked those names, Sassa- 
frass, Cypress and Indigo was because 
those are the dyes that slaves used to 
make clothes for white people. They 
are naturally found in the southern 
United States and as far as I knew 
until I became acquainted with Africa, 
that is where I thought colored people 
came from—the southern part of the 
United Staes. So, I wanted to hold and 
use all of the things that colored and 
textured the lives around us (and those 


were wild things) and then translate 
those into the characters.”’ 

The work is largely set in the South 
and draws largely on the town of 
Charleston, South Carolina. Shange 
confesses to being a neophyte in terms 
of that part of the country. ‘‘I had 
never been there before I was twenty- 
nine, and it didn’t even matter because 
I knew it instinctively. In fact all of the 
females on my mother’s side of the 
family can tell you stories about 
Carolina forever and in that sense my 
consciousness is imbedded in it. I can’t 
seem to get out of it.”’ ; 

Besides her hectic schedule of book 
touring, speaking engagements, poetry 
readings and producing new works, 
Shange is currently engrossed in an 
adaptation of a British piece, Willie 
Russell’s Educating Rita. It is a very 
successful play in England now, about 
a girl from Liverpool who goes to 
what is equivalent to what we call 
“open admission.”’ 

She gets into college suddenly from 
her working class background and all 
of a sudden everything in her life 
changes. The problem we (black 
people) are having, unlike Britain— 
you can’t educate yourself out of a so- 
called fatally doomed working class 
life. You can’t educate yourself out of 
being a black person. So my isolation 
may be some kind of a personal isola- 
tion. But there is no way in hell, and I 
don’t mean to be nasty, there is no 
way that I could become a white per- 
son. So what I’m struggling about and 
for are two things, the two things be- 
ing—black and female. I can’t get out 
of that unless I die and at some point 
in time they are going to put me ina 
black cemetary. So I won’t get out of it 
then either.”’ oO 
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un Ra, along with his In- 

tergalactic Arkestra, has 

garnered a name _ for 

himself over the last 
twenty years as one of the 
most influential and progres- 
sive avant-garde artists ap- 
pearing on the American jazz 
scene. 

During the early 1950’s, 
Sun Ra worked as a pianist 
with Earl ‘‘Fatha’’ Hines be- 
fore establishing his own 
group and branching out into 
the volatile and exciting music 
scene of Chicago. 

Integrating a very heavy 
cosmic religious message into 
his music, Sun Ra has been 
successful in holding captive a 
devoted audience through the 
years, while winning over new 
musical converts to his sound 
and message. The mysticism 
that he addresses has fre- 
quently placed him at odds 
with some members of the 
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musical scene forcing them to 
dismiss the seriousness of his 
music. But Sun Ra’s use of 
Egyptian mythology and 
Christian ideas, infused with 
his elective music, provides a 
magnetic, thrilling philosoph- 
ical, visual and audio ex- 


perience. 
Utilizing a variety of musi- 
cal instruments including - 


synthesizers, electric organs, 
the Arkestra is generally com- 
posed of sixteen members 
centered around a very strong 
wind, reed and drum section, 
in addition to a very melodic 
vocalist named June. Some 


members have been with Sun - 


Ra for fifteen years or more. 
They have traveled with him 
through his many world 
tours, that have touched the 
four corners of the world. 
Still there are few musi- 
cians who have spanned the 
decades and remained as re- 


clusive and mysterious to his 
audience as the eminent, 
gifted philosopher, Sun Ra. 
At a recent appearance in 
Hollywood, Sun Ra discussed 
why he merged his music with 
his religious beliefs. ‘Until 
this day I was never satisfied 
with the present planet. So, I 
decided to create a vacuum— 
and how nature hates a 
vacuum! I did everything that 
I wasn’t supposed to do. I 
went everywhere that I wasn’t 
supposed to be, and therefore 
I created a vacuum. Now it is 
time for me to fill in the 
spaces. However, I had been 
in the stream of conscious- 
ness, of what they call ‘‘Life’’ 
but that didn’t really interest 
me, because it wasn’t produc- 
ing nothing but dead bodies. 
My mind couldn’t never con- 
ceive of that as being the 
ultimate achievement of 
humanity, especially since 
you have such a big omni- 
verse out there that is endless, 


and surely it could offer | 


people more than the limited 
experiences that we have 
today.”’ 


espite his commitment 
to help his fellow man 
in “reaching the 
“Creator,’’: Sun Ra 
still perceives himself as his 
greatest obstacle. ‘‘I have a 
direct contact with the Em- 
peror.’’ And who is this Em- 
peror that Sun Ra speaks so 
frequently about? 

‘I would say it is the 
Emperor of the omniverse, 
the endless omniverse, the 
Ruler. You should approach 
the Creator as a citizen of His 
empire, not only on a relig- 
ious level, but the whole 
thing, the Creator as a Gov- 
ernor. There are a lot of 
things that the Creator wants 
me to do, and I don’t want to 
do it. I have to do it because 
of his gentle persuasion which 
is really quite private, but I 


really don’t want to do it, be- 


cause a lot of people come on 
this planet trying to do things 
and they met disaster. They 
couldn’t do anything. So I 
presumed that I couldn’t do 
anything, but the Creator 
says I can. I have to keep on 
doing these things. Like I 
have said many times, I am a 


captive and a prisoner and a 
slave of the omniverse, be- 
cause people haven’t heard 
about the Emperor, but they 
have to recognize him as a 
ruler.’’ 

So on Sun Ra goes spread- 
ing his religious mysticism 
and his spellbinding music to 
all ready to receive. He is like 
an eternal oracle and sage of 
the ages. 

— Donna Mungen 


MOVIN’ 
WITH 
MUNGEN 


onna Mungen, the 

playwright/novelist, 

whose articles and re- 

views have appeared in 
PLAYERS, amongst other 
places over the last decade, is 
off to ply her trade of screen- 
play writing in Greece! The 
hard-working Ms. Mungen 
has been awarded a Rotary 
International fellowship, 
which will take her to the 
birthplace of democracy for 
one year and a half to attend 
the Hellenic College of 
Cinema and TV, in sunny 
Athens. 

With strong credits as a 
journalist, poet, filmmaker 
and essayist, Ms. Mungen is 
no novice to the coveted fel- 
lowship awards game. In the 
past five years, Donna has re- 
ceived a fellowship at the 
American Film Institute, 
where her directorial work 
quickly won her that institu- 
tions’ William Wyler and 
Ralph Andrews awards for 
excellence in directing. These 
awards were followed by 
grants from Arco, the Cali- 
fornia Arts Council and 
Atlantic Richfield Company, 
for her consistent high stan- 
dards in writing. 

Donna credits her mother 
as a major influence on her 
development as a writer. Of 
that influence, the filmmaker 
states, ‘‘In a lot of ways, my 
mother was a typical Sap- 
phire. I believe that there is 
something which has come 
out of the slavery experience 
that has gone into black 
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Classic and spirited beauty 
Rosanne Katon lights up the 
cover of our holiday issue 


highlighting her life as an 
actress, model and singer in a 
rock & roll band. Be on the 


with her usual heart-tugging look out for PLAYERS in 
charm. The sumptuous Ms. 784, when we take you inside 
Katon will be the focus of a the fabulous World of 


special PLAYERS feature Rosanne Katon. —EHIT 


women that has made us like 
steel. I think that my mother 
had, for me, some of these 
qualities of strength. She was 
exemplary to me, and I think 
that the wedding of this 
strength that I saw in her, 
with my own native imagin- 
ation, had something to do 
with my artistic endeavors.”’ 
A native of Chocolate City, 
Mungen wanted to be a his- 
torian as a young girl. But 
one day while going over the 
books in the Library of Con- 
gress in D.C., she came 
across the book which would 
change her destiny forever. 
The book was ‘‘The Ten 
Days That Shook the 
World,”’ by John Reed. It 
was a firsthand account of 
the Russian Revolution by the 
radical American journalist. 
Of that work, Mungen states, 
**It was catalytic in my life. I 
decided then and there that I 
did not want to be a histor- 
ian, I wanted to be a writer.”’ 


What followed was a writ- 
ing career which led her to 
Capitol Hill and the White 
House covering a then little 
known local story called 
‘“‘Watergate,’’ followed by an 
endless stream of interviews 
with and stories about some 
of the most intriguing individ- 
uals of our time, including, 
Andrew Young, Miles Davis, 
James Van Der Zee, Jose- 
phine Baker, and others; in- 
cluding her films, plays and 
dozens of magazine articles 
and news stories. 

Now Donna will be doing 
her writing from the beach at 
Athens. ‘‘I see myself as a 
little capsule going out 
there,’’ she says with a wry 
smile, ‘‘like in the Crusades. I 
put myself out there and then 
come back and report to the 
tribe. And I do plan on learn- 
ing the language. So I may re- 
turn as one of the only Greek 
speaking blacks in America.”’ 

—EHII 
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According to various surveys 
young people who live to- 
gether but are not legally 
married have the most satis- 
fying sex lives . . . and espe- 
cially if they’re between the 
ages of twenty and thirty 
(we’ve always wondered how 
anyone could determine for 
sure that anyone’s sex life 
was ‘‘more satisfying’’ but 
that’s another story). 

However senior citizens, 
probably wanting to get in 
on a good thing, are increas- 
ingly living together without 
benefit of legal blessings. 
What’s more, according to 
sexpert Edward M. Brecher, 
‘*A substantial proporiton of 
men and women between — 
the ages of fifty and ninety- 
three report they have used 
sexually explicit materials 
and hardcore pornographic 
films to extend their love- 
making.”’ 

And while we’re on the 
subject of living together, 
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nearly two million couples 
now do it according to sta- 
tistics from the Census 


‘Bureau. That’s more than 


three times the number that 
were doing it ten years ago. 
And just wait until everyone 
else finds out that they’re 
having better sex! 


Iowa transportation commis- 
sioners came up with the 
slogan, ‘‘Iowa: State of 
Minds’’ which was meant to 
compliment the state’s 
education system. Except 
not much of anyone got it. 
And those that did didn’t 
much want it. Said Commis- 
sioner Darrel Rensink, ‘‘I’ve 
never been to New Mexico 
to be ‘Enchanted’ (poor 
man!) and I don’t buy 
Idaho potatoes because 
they’ve got ‘Famous Pota- 
toes’ on their plates.”’ 
Alternatives slogans were 
suggested and rejected, such 


as ‘‘Where the Tall Corn 
Grows,”’ “‘I Brake for 
Hogs,’ and “‘Iowa: Gate- 
way to Nebraska.”’ 

In the end the commis- 
sioners decided that maybe 
the Iowa tags didn’t need a 
slogan and would remain 
blank. Wonder if they real- 
ized that, too, is a state of 
mind(s)? 


A group calling itself Citi- 
zens Against UFO Secrecy 
has filed a ‘‘petition of writ 
of habeas corpus, extrater- 
restrial’’ in U.S. district 
court in Virginia to force the 
U.S. government to turn 
loose any outer space crea- 
tures it may be holding for 
whatever reasons. 

Yep. According to Larry 
W. Bryant, spokesman for 
the group, the U.S. is 
‘‘maintaining secret custody 
over One or more occupants 
of crash-landed UFO’s of 
apparent extraterrestrial 


origin,’’ and his group wants 
them released. As proof 
Bryant attached what is sup- 
posed to be a 1950 letter 
from a representative of the 
Strategic Air Command to 
the director of the FBI 
which mentions three recov- 
ered flying saucers in which 
were found bodies of three- 


foot tall, humanlike crea- 


tures wrapped in fine 
metallic cloth. 

Bryant and his group 
seemed to think that some- 
body in the government still 
has those little three foot 
creatures wrapped in fine 
metallic cloth stashed away 
someplace and he wants 
them turned loose. 

The Air Force, however, 
which got out of the UFO 
investigating business way 
back in 1969, seems to be 
drawing a blank when it 
comes to knowledge of such 
creatures. Faced with having 
to legally make a response, 
the Air Force is most defin- 
itely taking the matter 
seriously. 

Said service spokesman 


Capt. John Witaker, ‘‘I 
don’t anticipate it will result 
in the Air Force turning 
over any extraterrestrials. 
I’ve been assured we don’t 
have any.”’ 

The way things have been 
going lately, can anyone 
really tell if we actually have 
any? Or perhaps they have 
us. Some of the crap coming 
out of Washington these 
days sounds pretty spacey 

. And, anyway, what 
does Larry W. Bryant want 
with those little three-foot — 


tall creatures wrapped in fine | 


metallic cloth? We think 
there are a lot of questions 
to be answered about this 
whole business of the three- 
foot tall creatures wrapped 
in metallic cloth. How tall is 
Madam (you know, the 
dirty old lady that uses 
Wayland Flowers as her 
dummy) anyway? 


She Knew What 
She Wanted... 


Heard the tale about this old | 


East Texas gal that lived 
way back out in the thickets 
with her poor old ma? 


Well, this gal and her ma 


was some poor folks . . . in 
fact they rightly suspected 
that there were dogs ’round 
about that lived better than 
they did. 

There was only one room 
to their shack, which was 
stuck way back out in the 
boondocks on a little ol’ dirt 
road. But the roof was in 
good repair and it kept the 
rain out which, as you know 
if you’ve ever been exposed 
to an East Texas thunder- 
storm, was a damned good 
thing. 

And one afternoon, ’long 
about dark, it started getting 
all cloudy and black over to- 
wards the southwest and 
sure’n hell, one of those 
East Texas whammy jobs 
was on its way. 

This old gal and her ma 
were sitting on their porch, 
watching and waiting for the 
storm to hit since there 
wasn’t a helluva lot else to 
do. And just about the time 
the storm hit, this big, fancy 
new car come pulling up in 


front of the house and stop- 
ping. And out of it stepped 
three good looking young 
men, all dressed up in them 
hunting clothes that city 
folks pay a whole of money 
for, thinking they disguise 
them from the animals 
(actually all they disguise 
them from are other hunters 
but that’s another story). 

“Uh uh, girl, look coming 
here,’’ said the ma as the 
men got out of the car. 
*‘Gotta be a rich husband 
for you in that bunch.”’ 

The young men from 
Houston had been out hunt- 
ing those little red coyotes 
they got down there that 
look like they’re about half 
dog and knew the storm was 
going to catch them long be- 
fore they got back to a 
paved road, so they ar- 
ranged with the old lady to 
put them up until the storm 
blew over. 


She and the gal shared 
their supper of butterbeans 


- and cornbread with the 


hunters who not only appre- 
ciated the food. but were 
absolutely stunned by what 
a lifetime of eating it had 


done for that ol’ gal’s shape. 


She was built like a brick 
shithouse. 

Well the hours passed and 
the storm just kept getting 
worse so the old lady sug- 
gested the young men spend 
the night and gave them the 
only bed. Then she made a 
pallet on the floor for her- 
self and the ol’ gal and they 
all went off to bed. 

’Long about an hour later 
one of the city boys said 
(loud enough so he knew 
he’d be overheard), ‘‘You 
know, when I get out of 
Texas Southern this year I’m 
going to medical school at 
Baylor. My cousin hasn’t 
been a doctor three years yet 


and he’s already knocking 
down nearly three hundred 
thousand a year.”’ 

**That’s the one! That’s 
the one you gonna marry!”’ 
the old lady whispered in the 
gal’s ear and she agreed. 

**Well, I guess doctoring’s 
got its good points but 
there’s no real money in it. 
My old man’s gonna turn 
over his oil operation to me 
this year when I get out of 
A&M,”’’ said the second city 
boy. 

That’ s the one! That’s 
the one you gonna marry!”’ 
the old lady whispered. And 
the ol’ gal agreed. 

**Hey, will you two 
turkeys knock it off and let 
me get some sleep? And 
while you’re about it, roll 
over and give me some 
room,”’ the third dude said. 
**You both been laying on 
my cock all night!’ 

“‘Naw, ma!’’ the ol’ gal 
said. ‘‘That’s the one I’m 


>? 


gonna marry! 


A Diaper, $ some 
Whipped Crean 
And AH 


A man wearing a disposable 
diaper and a T-shirt walked 
into a convenience store in 
York, PA, and picked up a 
can of whipped cream which 
he took to the check out 
counter. 

‘‘What are you going to 
do with that?’’ the clerk 
asked. 

**The diaper or the 
whipped cream?’’ the man 
asked in return. 

“*Both,’’ the clerk 
answered. 

The man then shook up 
the can of whipped cream, 
Attached a little peice of hose 
he had with him to its nozzle 
and sprayed whipped cream 
all around the store. Then 
he left and drove away in a 
car with Maryland tags, 
headed south toward the 
Maryland state line. The 
Maryland state police put 
out an alert for him. Some 
folks around York, PA, just 
wish Maryland would dis- 
courage some of its citizens 
from visiting other 
paces... 
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